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Leaders of the New Peace in Germany 


Major movement extending to all parts of the country 
BRUNO BENFEY 


This article has been translated 
from the German for THe CHRISTIAN 
Recister, with. the permission of the 
author, who first published it in Die 
Biche, a journal of international 
friendship edited in Berlin. Pastor 
Benfey is a Lutheran of profound con- 
victions on the imperatives of Chris- 
tianity in the field of brotherhood and 
peace. It is @ graphic picture of the 
real soul of Germany. 


HE international peace work of the 

churches stands at a turning point in 
Germany. This means not merely a step 
further, but, first and still more important, 
a decision on the direction in which this 
step shall be. Shall our German branch 
of the World Alliance for International 
Friendship through the Churches be a 
lever for a Christian peace movement 
among the church people, or shall it 
gradually slip into the group of officially 
recognized special tasks, like Home and 
Foreign Missions? Shall we say, “And 
you must support the World Alliance of 
Churches”? No. If the World Union were 
only one of the set church tasks, it would 
become tedious. 


% 


We need a new creative Christianity. 
Our people die in actual heathenism. 
Nothing will help except the salt-strength 
of a genuine Christianity. Not pietistic ap- 
peals to rearrange the emotions, to change 
the form of life, to accept barely under- 
stood tenets; but a new evangelization— 
an annunciation of that God who is dis- 
tant, but so near in Christ; and a cer- 
tainty of the fatherhood of God which 
breaks down our egotism, so foreign to 
God and hostile to brother, and redeems 
us to childlikeness and brotherhood. Obe- 
dience to God must be so strong that one 
cannot confine it to personal, private life; 
it must force itself through all economic, 
social, and political feelings, and recreate 
them. 

Many Reformation jubilees are being 
celebrated at this time. For the most part, 
they sound the same note: “We thank 
God that we had a reformation four hun- 
dred years ago, and now possess the pure 
gospel, and with it all that we need in a 
religious way.” Where does one find the 
disquieting recognition that the churches 
of the Reformation stood in the green 
leaf four hundred years ago, but that now 
the world despairingly seeks for fruit or 
these trees, whose leaves the storm wind 
seatters? 

More necessary than any political pro- 
gram, more pressing than any church 
organization or any mere reform, is a 
movement of compassion rising from the 
most heartfelt Christian powers, a brother- 
hood movement in the deepest sense of 
humble men, who would be obedient to 
God and seek the soul of a brother, who 
will unite in the spirit of Christ. 


The Chureh of the Reformation, for- 
merly built on the middle or burgher class, 
must recognize that this is a dying group. 
The modern, soulless man, educated, but 
uncivilized in the deepest sense, is the 
“intellectual”. Where is the least rever- 
ence for life, for one’s brother, for God? 
Not among the so-called educated? In the 
movement of the radical, political Right, 
the dying middle class struggles for rec- 
ognition as the ruling group. From this 
class we can no longer hope for a genuine 
movement of compassion, to say ‘nothing 
of the awakening of individuals, especially 
possible leaders, who are mostly branded 
as outcasts. 

The working class? The young rising 
class of the future, in spite of its bitter 
struggle for existence, striving to solve 
the riddle of its being. Full of contempt 
for the bourgeois church, which seems to 
the workers simply a dishonorable trim- 
ming for the middle-class desire to rule, 
and— for good reason—“full up” with 
the upper-class relief agency, the Home 
Mission, they are still, at bottom, child 
hearts, seeking with burning earnestness 
for a solution, for leadership, for accom- 
plishment, for a religion which brings 
deed and justice, comradeship and peace. 
If Christianity can in any way make the 
proletariat attentive, it is by the way of 
church work for peace. The unsophisti- 
cated soul of the people does not under- 
stand the theological arts which bring 
announcements of Christian love into 
harmony with the war spirit. Outstand- 
ing work for peace, fearless of sacrifices, 
would win back the confidence of the 
proletariat to the church. It is high time 
that our German World Union should 
throw off its academic robes, and go to 
Brother Laborer. We should bring him, 
not only reports of festive meals with 
foreign princes of the church, but short, 
gripping pictures of practical friendship 
work, set forth in religious and secular, 
press alike. An awakening movement of 
Christian sympathy should be carried into 
the proletariat, by which, entirely of itself, 
the work of friendship will and must 
spread from the international field into 
the inner-national. 
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Where are the leaders of such a move- 
ment? We believe that we see two promis- 
ing beginnings. 

The Young Evangelical Movement, which 
owes its name to the “Labor and Struggle 
Association of Young Evangelical Pastors”, 
was started in 1920 by four Westphalian 
pastors active in young people’s work in 
the church, and also in the actual Youth 
Movement. Deep sensitiveness to the chaos 
in our collective civilization, a desire for 
reality, reverence for life, a new view of 
brotherhood, of the nation, of mankind, an 
earnest sense of duty for a new creation 
in the spirit of God—all this has come 
to the Young Evangelicals through the 
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influence of the Youth Movement, and so 
they are enabled to stand for peace work 
better than the older type of church 


-people. But the Young Evangelical Move- 
ment first became fruitful through the — 


strong influence of Karl Barth on the 
younger theologians, and his insistence on 
the church's power of final decision, its 
power of being sole arbiter. 

This unparalleled, transcendent pecu- 
liarity of Christianity gives the Church 
freedom from the state, from political 
parties and groups, and enables and ob- 
ligates it to obey God alone in the peace 
question, to be the conscience of the state, 
and to place the state always below God 
in the eyes of man. The Young Evangeli- 


cal Movement seeks to build up the faith ~ 


of the church in this direction. 

The Movement first manifested itself 
publicly in the Young Evangelical Con- 
ference for Church Polity, held on June 
11 and 12, 1929, in Marburg. At this time, 
the Federation of German Youth Asso- 
ciations (religious), the Religious Social- 
ists, the Hanoverian Conference of Young 
Theologians, etc., united to form a Young 
Evangelical Working Association. Some 
kind of young Evangelical group has now 
been formed in nearly every part of the 
country, and efforts are being made to 
establish them in all parts. According to 
local conditions, these groups will either 


busy themselves in church polities as in-— 


dependents, or, where the Young Evan- 
gelicals are already members of the old 
church political parties, will try to over- 
come the old ideas on their own ground, 
in the established party scheme. 
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The clearest expression of the Young - 


Fvangelical desires has been made 
by the Hanover Conference of Young 
Theologians, which includes about sixty 
young pastors of the Lutheran Church in 
Hanover. Since November, 1927, this 
group in regular meetings has discussed 
practical questions of the church, the 
Christian peace movement, and the Stock- 
holm and Lausanne problems. 

The Young Evangelical Movement will 
carry weight for the future peace work 
of the World Alliance of Churches in 
Germany. The- strong resemblance to 
Quakerism in its atmosphere is note- 
worthy, for instance in the lack of church 
patriotism, in the turning away from ma- 


jority decisions, in its social-ethical spirit. 


But here we cease to cross the line into 
Quakerism. Quaker mysticism and Barth’s 
word-theology are sharply contrasted. A 
scientific refutation of the Anglo-Saxon 


Quaker lay-teaching might not be difficult — 


for the disciplined German theologian. But 
nothing is to be gained thereby. The fact 
is that in Quakerism there is a very deep, 
very earnest Christian piety which meets 
the Master's measure: “By their fruits ye 
shall know them.” A German Quakerism, 
nourished from the deeps of German re- 
forming piety, must unite with the form- 
lessness, the earnestness, and the activity 
of the Anglo-Saxon Quakerism. It is 
matter for gratitude that the German 
Quakerism is not conceived as a copy of 
the Anglo-Saxon, but as an outgrowth of 
(Continued on page 739) 
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Common Worship and Theological Variety 


HERE is one aspect of the exhilarat- 

ing discussion now on among us be- 
tween humanists and theists which should 
not be overlooked. Most of us, on either 
side, are genially agreed that it is a 
controversy not to break ranks over. What 
Unitarianism means historically is big 
enough to include us all, so our quest for 
truth is genuine and our endeavor for 
righteousness straightforward. Such free- 
dom in fellowship is the essential birth- 
right of our liberal faith. 

But are we always careful to maintain 
the integrity of this ideal in concrete 
parish practice? Usually there can be only 
one Unitarian church in any separate 
community—the home-place of worship 


' for all sorts and conditions of Unitarians 


dwelling therein. Its “hominess” should 
be made as comprehensively congenial as 
possible for all. In other words, a certain 
technique of honor for inclusive good- 
fellowship should be resolutely sought 
after even in the stress of theological 
variety. 


The Issues Involved 


This technique of honor is sometimes 
missed. In certain churches now “in pos- 
session” of apostles of vehement human- 
istic convictions, the services are so per- 
sistently saturated with the aggressive 
ardors of a ruthless and scornful “modern 
spirit” that, for Unitarians of the older 
tradition, to come there to church means 
to suffer something alien, rather than to 
enjoy something friendly for their in- 
spiration. I know of churches where the 
militant traditionalism of the “Channing 
theist’” is regnant in the pulpit, manifest 
in the selection of hymns, services, and 
Scripture readings no less than in the 
preacher’s own words, and all this is 
alienating to Unitarians of the newer 


- spirit. 


It is a matter chiefly of thought-taking 
fair play. The way out, let us insist, is 
not through any ‘‘mush of concession” for 


- harmony’s sake, and surely not through the 
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muting of the minister’s freedom to speak 
to his soul’s full conviction. The issues 
involved in this controversy are, I be- 


_ lieve, superbly consequential. It would be 


a denominational tragedy if we permitted 
them to be ignored or obscured for tran- 
quillity’s sake. We must face the crisis 
resolutely and in the straight Unitarian 
fashion, taking our congregation frankly 
into our confidence as to what it is all 
about. All the more must we take pains 
to conserve the Unitarian manner of 
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A Technique of Honor 
GEORGE H. BADGER 


The author does the thing he 
urges his readers to do. He is min- 
ister of the Unitarian Church in 
Orlando, Fla., and it is common know!l- 
edge that the worship there is what 
it ought to be, with respect to the 
harmonizing of different points of 
view. There is plain speaking in this 
article, but every minister knows from 
experience that Mr. Badger has the 
matter on his heart for the well-being 
and advancement of all owr churches. 
The layman will follow him and take 
a new and spiritual account of the 
things he says and hears with his 
co-worshipers on Sunday mornings. 


“freedom in fellowship’’—and “fellowship 
in freedom”—and find our equation of 
honor through the fundamental courtesies 
of generous, genuine, and sympathetic com- 
prehensiveness. 

One point involved is the sturdy in- 
sistence on a congregational principle 
which too many of our ministers forget,— 
that the minister isn’t “the whole thing’. 
No pastor should assume the arrogance 
of finality for his parish on any point 
of creed or custom, even though its major- 
ity back him up. A Unitarian church con- 
temptuous of its minorities is only meagerly 
Unitarian. If the minister is free to utter 
his full faith as his own soul sees it, he 
is also burdened to realize that—missing 
infallibility—because his pulpit belongs 
not only to him but to the congregation 
that has called him to it, his freedom 
should be used in wholesome fellowship 
with them all. He shall use his freedom 
boldly, but also sanely, generously, gra- 
ciously, comprehensively, and always in 
terms (is not this the crux of the whole 
matter?) of constructive, exalting, sym- 
pathetic idealisms, and never in terms of 
flippancy, captious argumentation, or over- 
stress of negation. 


Not a Spirit of Concession 


A more important point to be insisted 
on is that, according to the Unitarian 
ideal, however much we may differ on 
theological issues, we all equally “belong’’. 
One party shall not assume that because 
it is the majority party it “regularly 
belongs’, while the other party is ‘in’ 
through the hospitality of tolerance. The 
Unitarian church “belongs” to all seekers 
after truth who agree to walk together 
in a freedom of fellowship for the service 
of righteousness. We miss the point when 


we try to work out ways of conciliation 
through the method of merely balancing 
concessions. Take, for example, the de- 
nominational hymn and service books. Too 
easily it is assumed that an equation of 
concession is all that is necessary to solve 
an awkward problem. Let us graciously 
recognize the tastes and notions of “these 
other people amongst us”, the attitude 
seems to be, by conceding a certain num- 
ber of services and hymns included in 
our official publications, which can be used 
to the occasional satisfaction of these 
tolerated “other people’—and the thing 
is done! 

But can the thing be honorably done in 
quite that way, especially since for any 
church it is solely the prerogative of its 
minister to make all the selections? Is the 
ideal of full fellowship in worship met 
when some of us sometimes shall be com- 
pelled to sing or recite words which seem 
not genuine, in order to have our chance 
some other time to have just our own 
sort used, to our neighbor’s discomfort? 


Constructive Values of Humanism 


Let us grant that the matter is dif- 
ficult of ideal adjustment. Yet if once a 
rational seeking to compass a,body of 
mutually comprehensive material for com- 
mon worship congenial to all, all together, 
replaced the current makeshift method of 
an equation of alternating discord, would 
we not more quickly and accurately 
achieve a. worthy consummation? 

There is one significant fact which has 
missed some people’s attention. In this 
controversy between humanists and theists, 
the issue of mutually acceptable material 
for the elements of common worship does 
not stand on an equal basis. By the nature 
of the case, practically every hymn or 
service constructed to the humanist ideal 
is, so far as it goes, congenial to all Uni- 
tarians, whether theists or humanists. 
Take, for example, two hymns in our 
present hymn book which are precisely to 
the humanist’s ideal: Symond’s ‘These 
Things Shall Be’, and Theodore Williams’ 
“Thy Brother’. Are they not equally 
thrilling and inspiring for all Unitarians, 
just because they are Unitarians? Or take 
the little group of services arranged in 
the recent tentative “Book of Responsive 
Readings”, issued by the Beacon Press— 
is there one of these “concession” services 
that is not finely in accord with the eager 
spirit of faith which we all share together? 
Is there one that either party can hold 
exclusively, or use with offense to the 
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other party? On the other hand, do hymns 
of explicit “theism” so often have this 
inclusive acceptability ? Do they not almost 
inevitably express only the faith of some, 
and thus offend the intellectual honesty 
of others? Are they not to this extent 
divisive, while the humanist hymns are 
actually comprehensive? 

We touch here something fundamentally 
significant. The constructive values of 
humanism are the distinguishing quality 
of all historic Unitarianism—the thing 
that gives us reason for standing separate 
from organized orthodoxy. Whether theists 
or humanists, we all base the value of 
liberal religion on its frank emphasis of 
its humanistic interpretations. Channing 
did that; Theodore Parker did that; my 
old professor of theology at Harvard, 
Charles Carroll Everett, did precisely that, 
thirty years ago. Prof. R. J. Hutcheon and 
Dr. Minot Simons have repeatedly used 
of late the happy phrase which properly 
defines the Unitarianism of the modern 
Unitarian theist. It is “humanism-plus”. 


What Is Wrong? 


It is well to face that fact straightly 
and generously. The basic quality of our 
liberal faith, we all agree, lies in its em- 
phasis of the humanistic factor in reli- 
gion; even though some of us, perhaps 
the majority of us, put with that the 
“plus-ness” of a glowing cosmic idealism 
and warm aroma of spiritual feeling which 
involves the mysticism of the God-idea. 
Why, then, when we seek to compass a 
manual of common worship for the use 
of us all together, should we permit it 
to come to pass that hymns and services 
expressing the distinctive glory of our 
all-including humanistic foundation faith 
are in pitiable minority, with “gracious- 
ness of concession” almost their apology 
for appearing at all, while the great bulk 
of material presented is of that ‘plus- 
ness” which only part of us can genuinely 
share, and which practically all of us 
agree is not our predominant note of 
inspiration? 

Our practical difficulty lies in the fact 
that the great mass of available material 
from which hymns and liturgical elements 
can be most easily drawn comes down to 
us from days when anthropomorphic ideas 
of God dominated all worship. Hymns 
were designed to be sung exclusively “to 
the glory of God’, and services were 
architected mainly from Scriptural 
sources. Unless the new age of religion 
ean be boldly and gloriously creative of 
its own literature of faith expression, 
religion itself is doomed. By the same 
token, unless honorable encouragement for 
such creativeness when it appears is 
resolutely given in most generous measure, 
we default one of the noblest responsibil- 
ities of our liberal fellowship. 

The recently compiled “Book of Re- 
sponsive Readings” was designed to meet 
the exigencies of “our divided house” with 
fine conciliatory intent; and the method 
was to have so many services frankly “the- 
istic’ and so many frankly “humanistic” 
—not on a fifty-fifty basis, of course, be- 
cause numerically we do not break in that 
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proportion. Manifestly one party was “mak- 
ing concessions” and the other “receiving 
recognition”. We could go no farther than 
that. The three or four avowedly “human- 
istic’ services at the end may not be quite 
ideal; but, as we questioned before, is 
there anything in any one of them which 
could offend, or rather, could fail of a 
distinctly and refreshingly new thrill of 
unexpected exaltation for the most theistic 
of us? On the other hand, what is wrong, 
from a humanistic viewpoint, with the 
other outbulking series of services not 
belonging to the “concession group”? 
The thing ‘wrong’ is patent. These 
readings are conventional renderings of 
the old Hebrew Psalter; a noble choice, 
and, from a purely literary viewpoint, a 
superb collection of spiritual lyrics, after 
discriminating modern winnowing such as 
this book gives. But their whole spirit 
is saturated with that ancient type of 
anthropomorphic theism which dominated 
Israel twenty-five centuries ago. Because 
so beautiful in phrase and so exquisitely 
familiar to our ears, we too easily fail 
to realize that what they say is not what 
any of us quite mean, even when we call 
ourselves “theists”, in our modern wor- 
ship. In other words, the theism of the 
Psalms and of a predominating number 
of hymns which we permit to come into 
our denominational hymn books is not 
the theism of even Unitarian “theists”; 
it is not of the “plus-ness” of those who 
stand for “humanism-plus’”’. And it is 
this fact, more than any metaphysical 
issue as to the mysticism of the God-idea 
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as such, which most disturbs the human- 
ists regarding our denominational litera- 
ture of worship. Even if we are to re- 
main theists, let us be scrupulously honest 
with our kind of theism! 

The way out, for a wholesome technique 
of “freedom in fellowship” which shall 
not mean in the least the stifling or post- 
poning of a discussion which so many of 
us deem vital, and yet a way which shall 
permit us to walk cordially together in 
honorable and happy comradeship, can 
only be found when truth is realized to 
be by its very nature a thing of friend- 
liness and sympathy rather than of dis- 
cordant militancy; when the advocate of 
resolutely held convictions shall yet master 
the technique of interpreting them in the 
service in terms of winsome inspirations 
and sympathetic invitations rather than 
in belligerent insistences ; when the spirit’s 
affrmations—whatever they may be—shall 
have priority over the mind’s negations, 
common worship shall find its method 
not in a makeshift of alternating con- 
cession, but of shared exaltation in a 
common field of ideals and faith, where 
sincerity shall never be sacrificed for the 
specious beauty of tradition, and where 
our fundamental humanistic faiths, which 
we do all” hold together, whether labeled 
“humanist” or “theist’”’, shail be given their 
proper proportionate place in congrega- 
tional worship as well as in the minister’s 
utterance. 

Anything short of this is poor Unita- 
vianism. The full consummation of this 
ideal will be Unitarianism triumphant! 


Man’s Infinite Need of God 


J. T. SUNDERLAND 


EN talk about modern science and 
modern knowledge driving God out 

of the universe. The truth is, modern 
science and modern knowledge are filling 
the universe with ever greater and greater 
wonders, and with ever deeper and richer 
meanings. Therefore, if our Conception of 
God is intelligent enough and true enough, 
science and knowledge, instead of driving 
God out of the universe, are filling the 
universe from greatest sun down to 
smallest electron with ever clearer and 
richer evidences and revelations of God. 
Do any of you scientists fail to find 
God? Look deeper. How shallow are all 
your bugs and stones, and chemical ele- 
ments, and mathematical formulas, if you 
stop with these! But how rich and glori- 
ous with meaning they become when you 
look through them, and see them related 
to the mighty Intelligence, Power, Pur- 
pose, Law and Love at the heart of things! 
John Burroughs was a great scientist, 
Few men have known this world in which 
we live so well as he. It was because he 
looked below the surface to realities that 
he wrote: “We must open our minds to 
the stupendous fact that God is imma- 
nent in His universe, and that it is lit- 
erally and exactly true, as we were 
taught long ago, that, during every mo- 
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ment of our lives, in Him we live and 
move and have our being.” 

You philosophers, if you want to find 
a philosophy of value to man and that 
will endure, go down, down to one resting 
on a basis that cannot be shaken! Where 
is that to be found? The history of the 
ages shows that such a foundation can be 
discovered nowhere except in the thought 
of God—God the Intelligence at the heart 
of things, the Intelligence pervading the 
universe, without which intelligence could 
not exist in man. 

You artists, I beg you to rise to your 
best art by finding God in it! I mean, do 
not content yourselves with fragments of 
ideals ; look up and up to the Infinite Ideal, 
whose broken shadows all our lower, our 
imperfect, ideals are. Then your art will 
have a soul that will find the souls of men. 

You musicians, go deeper and ever 
deeper in your music! Find the spiritual 
harmonies below the physical; find the 
heart of your music, find the soul of your 
music! When you do that, you touch God. 
For, as we have already seen, God is the 
infinite and Eternal Harmony at the 
Heart of this Universe. 

You mothers and fathers, learn to see 
God in the love that shines from your 
children’s eyes and pulses in your own 
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hearts! You did not create it. They did 
not. From what source can it have come 
except from the Infinite Love Fountain? 
You toilers, weak, weary, and dis- 
couraged, learn to find God in your work! 
Then it will be no longer drudgery; then 
it will sing. Understand that in all true 
and honest work you do, you are not 
alone; you are coworkers with the Eternal 
Power, Intelligence, and “Good Will’ at 
the heart of things. 


“There is enough of God - 

In the heart of a rose, 

Tn the smile of a child, 

In the dewy blossoms of dawn, 

To prove 

That Beauty is the soul of him, 
That Love is his scepter, 

And that all things created by him 
Do face, not the night, 

But Eternal Morning.” 


Because man’s nature is infinite, there- 
fore his need of God is infinite. 

Imagine a world without God, and see 
what follows! Without God, the universe 
has no meaning; even the starry heavens 
reveal no intelligence. Without God, the 
evolutionary process manifest throughout 
the universe is a mere chance thing, 
blind, without purpose, containing no as- 
surance even of continuation, liable by the 
same chance that brought it into existence 
to break down at any moment and come 
to an end. Without God, man’s reason 
cannot be accounted for, and cannot be 
trusted, because there is no answering 
reason in nature. Without God, man’s 
ideals are empty air and his faith’s feet 
stand on nothing. Without God, immor- 
tality fades away, man becomes only a 
superior brute, and death speedily swal- 
lows up all. 

But with God, a real God, of Infinite 
Power, Wisdom, and lLove—the God 
affirmed by every faculty of the human 
soul—the universe blazes with intelligence ; 
the evolutionary process, instead of being 
a blind accident signifying nothing, is 
God’s sublime creative plan marching 
majestically through the ages, to the 
achievement of ends greater, higher, more 
wonderful, more magnificent than the word 
or dream of any finite being can measure. 
And man, instead of being a mere bubble 
floating for a moment on a stream of 
blind forces that “know not and care not’, 
is, he has a right to believe, the purposed 
culmination and crown of the whole evo- 
lutionary process in this world, and, in 
some true, deep, real, glorious sense, a 
child of God; and because a child of God, 
therefore an inheritor of an immortality 
inseparable from that of God himself. 

Deny or think lightly of our human need 
of God? If the time ever comes when 
effects have no need for causes; when 
babes have no need for mothers, from 
whom they derive their lives; when rivers 
have no need for the ocean, from which 
all their waters come; when the earth 
has no need of the sun which gave it its 
very being and without which it could 
not exist a moment—then, but not before, 
may we, the children of earth, deny or 
think lightly of our need of God, who is 
our Origin, our Life, and our All. 
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A Brief for Radical Preaching 


The kind that transplants lives to keep them fresh 


RAYMOND 


| slaenee preaching must be radical 
preaching. Now there are two types of 
radicals: the fundamentalist or dogmatic 
type, that is, the doctrinaire who has a 
certain “ism” for all human ills, and the 
liberal or scientific type, the seeker who 
goes to the roots of all human problems 
fearlessly and without preconceptions. 
The preaching in our Unitarian pulpits 
should be done by persons of this latter 
type. It seems to me that there is abso- 
lately no excuse for a liberal pulpit which 
is not radical in the true and deeper sense 
of the term; namely, that it conceives its 
main function to be the transplanting of 
human life out of old and impoverished 
soils into a new and fructifying environ- 
ment from which thé human spirit will 
have a chance to extract a more abundant 
life, and, of course, the cultivation of life 
in this new environment. 

There is a potted plant in my study 
which recently began to curl up and die. 
The soil had lost its vitality. There was 
nothing left for the fern to grow from, 
and its long and once lovely fronds be- 
came yellow and lifeless. Once this 
plant was uprooted from its old environ- 
ment and given a careful new potting in 
fresh earth, its leaves began to take on a 
greenness and to show a vigor which it 
had lost in the worn-out soil. Yet I sup- 
pose there was some pain to the fern at 
the time of its removal into a larger pot 
and a new bed of fresh earth. But it was 
a pain of deliverance, and it led to the 
place of more abundant life. 

If this analogy, which I have ventured 
to suggest, is true for the work of the 
Unitarian preacher, then we may say that 
our task is that of frankly uprooting 
people, not once, but just as frequently as 
the old soil wears out and shows signs of 
losing its power to send new life through 
their minds and hearts. 

The passion of the liberal preacher is 
for more life, more creative vitality in the 
soul of man. He is never satisfied with 
ease, never cautiously holding on to old 
positions, never fearful that the people 
will be loosened from their old moorings. 
The liberal preacher is to be distinguished 
from all others in that he has been finally 
and forever bereft of that attitude, so con- 
spicuous in orthodoxy, which causes 
people to tremble constantly in the fear of 
new things, new ideas, new philosophies, 
new theologies, new and radical depar- 
tures from the outgrown views of other 
times. 

This, to be sure, is quite a different 
thing from a desire to uproot the mind 
and spirit of our people and throw these 
persons out upon the barren wastes of a 
mere day-by-day existence. If there is 
one thing in which a radical preacher is 
deeply interested, it is roots, human con- 
tacts with a regenerative and life-giving 
soi] of the spirit. The horror which 
haunts him day and night is the picture 
of human life either uprooted or rooted 
in an unproductive environment. The 
true radical preacher sheds many a tear 
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in secret over the sorry plight of people 
whose spiritual life is starved because it 
is dependent upon a theology from: which 
has been extracted the last bit of vitality. 
Every one of us knows such _ persons. 
There they are in the pews before us, the 
yellowed leaves of their spirit unmis- 
takable evidence that they are trying to 
live off an impoverished theology from 
which they cannot extract enough energy 
to keep them spiritually and intellectually 
and humanly alive. They are willing to 
condone this and that social inequality. 
They are not interested in the Gastonia 
strike horrors. They are not interested 
in world peace. They are not interested 
in unemployment. They do not want to 
hear anything about human needs, or 
man’s inhumanity to man. These strong 
winds would blow through their poor 
feeble souls and send the dying leaves 
from their decaying theological branches 
mercilessly and, indeed, painfully. 

The trouble is that they need trans- 
planting, and they have never had a 
preacher around who was radical enough 
to do it for them. What they have had is 
timid and unfruitful homiletics, a little 
weekly libation of the distilled water of a 
tenuous yet respectable theology poured 
over the dry ashes of their religious root- 
ing. There are hundreds of such people 
in our liberal churches to-day. 

For these unfortunate persons every rad- 
ical-minded pastor’s heart bleeds. There 
is no more pitiable charge that falls to his 
lot. He is not human at heart who does 
not feel the deepest sympathy for a life 
which should have been transplanted, but 
has not been and is now dead. Yet we 
must be about our sacred undertaking. 
Here all about us is the freshly plowed 
field of modern knowledge. Into that 
rich and warm and fruitful soil we must 
do our divine planting. How rich the 
harvest will some day be! Out of the old 
authoritarianism into the new and more 
abundant soil of experimental living; out 
of the old Biblicism into the new and 
life-giving soil of evolutionary truth; out 
of the emaciated anthropomorphism of 
our liberal churches into the fruitful con- 
cepts of cosmic energy—these are some 
of the transplantings we must be con- 
stantly about. It is a trying and a 
difficult task, requiring more skill than 
any of us pessesses, but it is our job and 
we dare not shirk it. We have the tra- 
dition of Channing and Parker, yea, of 
Jesus behind us. Their soil was not our 
soil, but their work was ours; and to us 
falls their glorious mantle and the most 
exacting task in the world—that of trans- 
ferring people from one religious age to 
another, and from one set of spiritual 
attitudes to another without diminution 
in the spiritual harvest of the race. This 
I call radical preaching. Ten years of it 
in two or three hundred of our pulpits 
will bring the Unitarian Church forward 
into a new golden age of service to 


mankind, 


Stars, Atoms, and Men 


A discourse on the gradual emergence and the enduring faith 


I 


ERTRAND RUSSELL, in one of his 
-B books, speaks of “the small, fierce 
world of the atom”. J. Arthur Thomson, 
the British physicist, writes of the atom 
as “thrilling and bursting with energy”. 

Twenty-five years ago, college students 
were indoctrinated with the theory that 
the atom is a compact thing, the minutest 
possible particle of matter. To-day we 
know that the atom is characterized not 
by compactness but by emptiness; that 
it is constituted of a charge of electricity 
surrounded by rings of other electrical 
charges gyrating as fast in a second as 
the speediest seaplane travels in an hour, 
and that these tiny bits of energy are 
relatively as far apart as the planets in 
our solar system. 

While the physicist is revealing to us 
the new world of the atom, the astronomer 
is talking of distances which would make 
a nineteenth-century scientist gasp. If we 
reduced the orbit of the earth (I borrow 
the figures from Sir James Jeans) to the 
seale of one-sixteenth of an inch, the 
nearest star would be 225 yards away; 
our galactic system (the Milky Way) 
would occupy an area equal to the Ameri- 
ean Continent; 30,000 miles distant we 
should find the next galaxy or family of 
stars—and there are millions of such 
families! } 

When we contemplate such facts, our 
own problems and tribulations appear 
quite petty. Our average of one hundred 
and fifty pounds in body weight seems 
lost in infinitude. A sense of inferiority, 
of spiritual futility, overwhelms us. Stars 
and electrons seem to whirl on, heedless 
of our hopes, sufferings, and dreads. 

Donald Hankey in “A Student in 
Arms”, tells of an English soldier who 
had fallen between the lines. All after- 
noon he lay still. Would anyone find him 
before dark? Presently he fainted. When 
he recovered consciousness, it was dark. 
He had lost a lot of blood. He felt no pain, 
but he was very weak. Above him shone 
the stars. They seemed to make every- 
thing so small and trifling. War was a 
strife of pygmies. “Eternity and infinity”, 
he thought, “are pitiless and uncompro- 
mising”’. 

Yet he had the advantage of the stars: 
“Tor all his pygmy ineffectiveness, he was 
of finer stuff than they. At least he could 
feel—suffer. He had only to try to move 
to verify that. At least he was aware of 
his own existence, and could even gauge 
his own insignificance. There was that in 
him which was not in them... .” 


II 


In this young soldier’s experience we 
discover a faith, an intuition, an insight— 
call it what you will—that is the very 
essence of religion. When in some hour of 
catastrophe or ecstasy we plunge deep 
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enough into our inner beings, we find a 
reality that is incommensurate with the 
stars and atoms. We feel then that they 
are the object and we the subject; that 
they are material and we spiritual. What 
an awe-inspiring thing is this inner spir- 
itual life of man! 

Man’s intellect has fashioned’ the 
microscope, spectroscope, and _ telescope, 
and his creative imagination has dis- 
covered the principles of higher mathe- 
matics. With these tools he has fathomed 
the atom; with these he has gauged the 
distances to the stars and discovered that 
they are of the same stuff as his own 
earth. . 

Man’s inner spirit—this part of him 
that is incommensurate with the things 
of sense—has chiseled matter into a head 
of Hermes or a Sainte Chapelle. Man’s 
spirit has fabricated from air waves a 
“Nutcracker Suite’ or an “Air for G 
String”, Man has made his voice ride on 
the wings of electrons round the earth. 
He has taken suspended particles of 
carbon and written a “Messer Marco Polo” 
and a “Hamlet”. 

We are horror-struck at man’s selfish- 
ness and brutishness, at his lust for 
pleasure and power. How witless of us! 
Knowing his history, we should expect 
nothing better. He was born and bred of 
animal ancestors. He spent perhaps 500,000 
years in savagery and barbarism. Com- 
pared to this vast period, man’s 10,000 
years of civilization are but a day. 

What should really amaze us is man’s 
moral achievement during this brief hey- 
day of his history. Consider his struggles 
against oppression and ignorance! Con- 
sider his spirit of adyenture—a_ spirit 
that has led him to the discovery and de- 
velopment of new continents and to the 
mastery of land and water and air. Think 
of man’s honesty—there are millions 
whose honor no amount of wealth could 
buy. Think of the countless fathers, 
mothers, wives, husbands, friends, who 
would gladly immolate themselves for 
those they love. Consider the millions of 
men who would be willing to lay down 
their lives for a cause or an idea. Think 
of the multitudes who have harnessed the 
cave man within them. 

Probably man’s sublimest spiritual at- 
tainment is in the realm of religion. He 
confronts a colossal universe of suns and 
planets, of molecules, atoms, and electrons, 
and cries: “There are many questions 
I cannot answer ; there is much evil which 
I cannot explain, but I see the gradual 
emergence through the centuries of more 
beauty, more love, more goodness. Behind 
it all there must be an Intelligence and 
a Will similar to my own, yet infinitely 
grander; behind it all must be a Power 
working for righteousness and loveliness. 
Indeed, in my loftiest moments I am 
aware of this Divine Presence.” 


III 


The word “wonder” has two variant 
meanings. It may signify either curiosity 
or awe. In the first sense, “wonder” is 
the source of much of man’s scientific re- 
search and achievement; in the second 
sense—as awe—‘“wonder” is one of the 
vital elements of religious faith and life. 

Science was born in man’s prehistoric 
past. It was born when his curiosity first 
impelled him to attempt to understand 
himself and the world in which he lived. 
Often curiosity took him up blind alleys 
of superstition and myth, but eventually 
it led him to the highways of knowledge 
and reality. Aristotle was the father of 
modern science. His spirit was lost to the 
world for nineteen centuries, but it re- 
appeared with the coming of Copernicus 
only four hundred years ago. 

Science—child of man’s wonder—has 
empowered him not only to penetrate 
many of the mysteries of stars and atoms. 
Man is finally turning the light of science 
on himself. He has discovered his an- 
tiquity—not 6,000 years, as the School- 
men taught—but at least a half-million 
years. He has discovered the higher cortex 
of his brain, one-half ounce of gray 
matter containing nine billion separate 
but interacting cells. Man through science 
is now delving into the mysteries of his 
own mind and behavior, both personal 
and social. 

Where will man’s curiosity lead him? 
An attempt to answer that question would 
require the imagination of an H. G. Wells 
or a Jules Verne. Only four centuries of 
modern science lie behind us. Ahead of us? 
Well, Sir James Jeans calculates man’s 
future life on earth to be at least a mil- 
lion million years. 

A million million years ... that figure 
is impossible to grasp. But Sir James 
helps us with an analogy. “Consider”, he 
says, in substance, “the length of Cleo- 
patra’s Needle as representing the age of 
the earth (roughly a billion years). Place 
on the top of the needle a penny—that 
denotes the time humanity existed prior 
to the era of civilization. On top of the 
penny put a postage stamp—the thick- 
ness of the stamp represents five thousand 
years of civilization. Then continue piling 
up stamps until you reach a height equiva- 
lent to the summit of Mount Blanc. 
There! Now you have a glimpse into the 
meaning of a million million years.” 

What will such an unimaginable period 
of time mean in terms of future scientific 
investigation, achievement? What will be 
discovered in the fields of physics, chem- 
istry, psychology, the social sciences, medi- 
cine, and agriculture? What new and 
astounding inventions will be born out 
of the brains of future Edisons and 
Pupins? Perhaps man will find through 
radio communication men like himself in 
other worlds. Perhaps he will release the 
gigantic power of the atom for good or ill. 
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IV 

Religion is a highly complex experience. 
In part it is intellectual—the endeavor of 
man’s mind to find unity, rationality, and 
meaning in the universe of things and 
thoughts. In part, religion is volitional; 
it expresses itself in codes of conduct and 
in ritual. The’ religious experience also 
has powerful emotional elements. At the 
heart of religion is man’s yearning for 
perfection, for perfect beauty, perfect 
love. Another emotional element is that 
of wonder—not curiosity, as in the case 
of science, but rather awe before the 
mysteries of man’s outer and inner 
universe. 

It is a common belief that the advance 
of science decreases the mystery of life. 
But, as Ernst Haeckel declared years 
ago, the exact opposite is the case. The 
world is far more mysterious now than 
it was in Jesus’ day or Darwin's time. 
In a word, our opportunity for wonder is 
not decreasing but increasing, and the 
achievements of science, therefore, bring 
with them the possibilities of an ever- 
deepening religious life. 

Declared Carlyle, “A man who cannt 
wonder is but a pair of spectacles behind 
which there is no eye.” The difficulty is 
that our sense of wonder is atrophied 
through disuse. We are so busy doing 
things, going places, talking, listening to 
other people, and reading no end of printed 
matter, that we do not take time to con- 
template the mysteries of the universe, 
of humanity, and of our interior selves. 

This very day, experiment with your 
spiritual self! You surely can find some 
such opportunity. It may be while you 
walk to an appointment, sit idly in the 
street car, or lie upon your bed to-night. 
Contemplate for a few moments the kind 
of world in which you live; let your 
imagination orientate you. Picture the 
electrons that so mysteriously whirl within 
every atom of your body and of the 
physical world about you. Picture to your- 
self this earth of ours on its six-hundred- 
million-mile voyage around the sun. Pic- 
ture the Milky Way, the galaxy in which 
our sun is but one of billions of other 
stars. Think of the millions of other gal- 
axies far flung in every direction. Perhaps 
you will understand now why “the unde- 
vout astronomer is mad”. 

Continue the experiment. Reflect upon 
your.own body with its billions upon 
billions of cells, each doing its appointed 
task, each being supplied with or supply- 
ing air, food, and water. Consider the 
mysterious power of your mind, this 
power which has just enabled you to con- 
template the stars in their courses, the 
amazing behavior of the electron and 
your own marvelous body .. . this mind 
of yours which can even think of itself! 

Contemplate the fact that your body 
began as a single embryo, and that behind 
that embryo are millions of years of 


- piological development. Think of yourself 


as blood brother of the geniuses of his- 
tory, blood brother of those who have lived 
nobly and greatly. Then call to memory 
unforgettable times when you have heard 
the imperious demands of conscience; 
times when you have felt lifted to another 
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world by a mountain vista or some sonata ; 
times when you have been aware of a 
presence that disturbed you with the joy 
of elevated thoughts, a sense sublime of 
something far more deeply enterprised. 

Experiment in this fashion not only 
to-day but to-morrow and next week and 
next month, and will soon be blessed as 
Donald Hankey’s wounded soldier was 
blessed: “There was that in him which 
was not in them [the stars] unless— 
unless it was in everything. ‘God!’ he 
whispered softly. ‘God everywhere!’ Then 
into his tired brain came a new phrase— 
‘Underneath are the everlasting arms.’ He 
sighed contentedly as a tired child, and 
the phrase went on repeating itself in a 
kind of chant—‘Underneath are the ever- 
lasting arms.’ The moon went down be- 
hind the horizon and it was dark. They 
fetched him in at last. He will never again 
be sound of limb, but there is in his mem- 
ory and in his heart that which will make 
him a staunch fighter in other fields. He 
has learnt a new way of prayer, and the 
courage that is born of a faith well 
founded.” 


Wayside Sanctuaries 
HERBERT HITCHEN 


In ancient times it was the custom for 
all churches to be looked upon as places 
of refuge from pursuit, of asylum, of 
safety from the devouring sword of sum- 
mary revenge. Into the sacred precincts 
those bent on vengeance might not pass. 
The abuse of the custom led to its aboli- 
tion, and so a picturesque institution 
vanished from life and the “sanctuary” 
in the original sense disappeared. 

Are there no sanctuaries for us to-day 
—no agencies that take the places of the 
ehurehes of old? Naturally, I do not mean 
by “us” the criminals, or those who, for 
any purpose, have to flee from justice. I 
mean rather all who feel themselves 
harassed, driven, pursued by crushing de- 
tail, by the bewildering noise of modern 
life—distracted by the complexity of our 
age. And that includes most of us, at one 
time or another. We speak proudly of 
our progress—of the great advance in 
social life made possible by the telephone, 
the automobile, and the like. We laugh at 
the antiquated methods of yesteryear. But 
it is very much to be questioned if, in 
spite of all our labor-saving devices, the 
drain upon our strength, especially our 
nervous strength, is not immeasurably 
greater now than ever before. We all 
know something of the-ruthless wear and 
tear of contemporary life. It is inexorable 
in its demands, unwearying in its pursuit 
of us. It will not let us alone. And the 
result is overstrain and breakdown if we 
cannot beat on some door and, crying 
“Sanctuary '” be admitted to a region 
where the distractions may not follow us 
and where their loud clamor dies away. 

That there are such sanctuaries is the 
one fact that keeps us sane—and. would 
keep us saner if we would turn to them 
more often. But where are they? That is 
what we all need to know; for sometimes, 
rushing on as we do, we pass them by 
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unknowing that asylum they offer. Four 
I have discovered which are unspeakably 
refreshing. There are many others, doubt- 
less, but these I can tell the value of from 
my own experience. The first stands where 
beauty gleams; the second where nature’s 


temple rise; the third where silence 
reigns; and the fourth where love 
endures. 


When the pace becomes a killing one 
and the spirit pants with weariness, we 
ean knock upon the door of beauty— 
beauty that is ever, in these days, ‘‘will- 
ing to be found of them that seek her”. 
For it is one of the redeeming features 
of the life we know that, though it drives 
us harder than ever before, it makes cow 
pensation by building sanctuaries at al- 
most every turn for beauty to inhabit. 
Never a time when one could, with so lit- 
tle journeying, enter into the blessed pres- 
ence of loveliness! The means of knowing 
the beauty that has been flung with lavish 
hands by those who have made little nets 
of notes to hold it are within almost every- 
body’s reach. The radio, with a judicious 
turn of the dial, will, on occasion, take 
us into the very holy of holies, where there 
is balm for the wounds of life. Throughout 
the centuries men have found that the 
bread and wine of a divine nourishment 
has been theirs as they have sat and lis- 
tened to the deep utterance that the com- 
poser has made articulate on his score. 
And that is but one phase of the beauty 
that besets and is ready to serve us. For 
it is the office of the painter to “take a 
burning brush for beauty’s sake, and limn 
her features whole’. It is the poet’s glory 
that he can enmesh in “a little net of 
words” a whole kingdom of the spirit 
into which we can, in a moment, escape 
from the narrowness, the sordidness, the 
arid weariness of so much of the daily 
existence that is thrust upon us. 

Knocking on the door of nature, finding 
entrance into her temple, we are caught 
from the fever and fret of our hurried 
living and are made one with her cool and 
quiet spirit. Time and again, when jarred 
nerves and spent brain and body, drained 
of strength, have issued their warning 
that we were paying too great a price for 
daily bread, have we not fled to the hills, 
or gone to hear “the winds through woods 
in riot’, or listened to “ lake water lap- 
ping with low sounds by the shore”, or, by 
still waters, let their tranquillity fall like 
dew upon our parched souls—and, in all 
that, found sanctuary? 

And, on the busy throughfares of our 
personal life, we need to create quiet 
places, like those churches and cathedrals 
on the busy streets of cities, into which 
one can slip from the dust and din and 
confusion of the marketplace. In that 
quiet we can become our real selvyes— 
strong, serene, courageous. 

For the fourth sanctuary there is that 
of which Belloc speaks, in words beloved 
of Rupert Brooke: 


From furthest homes, and the first beginnings, 
Out to the undiscovered ends, 

There’s nothing worth the wear of winning 

But laughter and the love of friends. 


Where love that seeketh not its own is 
found—there is refuge. 


“Let everything be done with a view to building.” 
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To the President 


NE THOUGHT, and only one, dominates 
the mind of the Editor as he resumes his 
duties following a profitable summer in Europe. It. 
is this: Let President Hoover lay aside as second- 
ary all other problems and take hold with solemn 
determination of the crisis of unemployment, which 
threatens every part of the Western World with a 
social revolution the consequences of which can 
only he compared to the catastrophe of a world war. 
If he will make the people believe that he is as 
sincerely and passionately interested in this gray- 
est of all ills in the political and industrial order 
as he is, for example, in the outlawry of war, he will 
rise in heroic favor with the public and redeem his 
administration. Until now the reason for Mr. 
Hoover’s limited success as President, as some 
people regard the situation, is that they have an 
uncertain feeling about his attitude to the fact that 
six million men are out of work! We cannot believe 
he does not see what it means. 

In all of our history there has been nothing like 
our workless world. The agony and sweat of nearly 
one-fourth of our population, which figure is not 
an exaggeration when we take into account those 
who are directly and indirectly dependent upon 
the idle six millions, is the worst economic¢ condi- 
tion that we have ever known. Because he is a great 
benefactor, and head of international forces, Mr. 
Hoover is the key-man not of this country only, 
but of all nations. Just as the nations looked to 
him in their quest of peace, and beheld him equal 
to their hope, especially in the historic conversa- 
tions with Ramsay MacDonald, so now, if he will 
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talk of nothing for months to come but the restor- 
ing of employment to stability, he will get the press 
of every nation to dramatize his compassion for 
humanity in its dire and unnecessary distress. The 
effect will be instantaneous. 

So little do we believe that this problem of un- 
employment is at bottom an economic problem 
that we declare there is nothing to regret in Mr. 
Hoover’s lack of economic understanding. We do 
not say he is without proper knowledge in this 
technical field; we declare he has proved his wis- 
dom in that greater field of humanity’s well-being, 
becanse he has a great heart. When he speaks from 
his heart, and in his exalted office, the thing which 
he desires is half achieved. There are enough men 
of economic judgment to take care of the scientific 
aspects and the practical applications necessary to 
cure the-evil of the accumulating and dreadful 
crisis. Let Mr. Hoover forget everything but the 
people who want and the nation which is in graye 
social jeopardy. His task is the human one. 

There are men in the vicinity of the White House 
who counsel inaction for the President in the name 
of party and politics. They are not patriots for this 
hour. We return to our country with a prayer that 


-he will listen rather to those who, without con- 


siderations of office, love the land and the pros- 
perity of our people. With our prayer goes also 
such a warning as we have indicated above. After 
scores of conversations with every variety of mind 
in Great Britain, where the unemployment condi- 
tions are worse than elsewhere, except in our own 
country, we are convinced ‘that there is no issue 
confronting our civilization to be compared with the 
injustice involved in the still increasing hundreds of 
thousands who are shut out from factory and mart 
and thereby disinherited from their rightful pos- 
sessions in a world of natural bounty. 

So many people at best eke a living, and hardly 
more, and yet are patient in suffering. Their for- 
bearance is magnificent. Complaint is little heard. 
They do not cry or whimper. But the strain of 
their plight, and that of their children, some of us 
know only too well, as we also understand that 
such things can be endured just so long and then 
something happens. We want nothing to happen 
which we should regret. We want, instead, some- 
thing to occur. Men who know must do something. 
The day is past when we said piously such a state 
as this is “the will of God”. On the contrary, it 
is due to the ignorance and inhumanity of men. That 
forthright humanistic sentiment, expressed by Mr. 
Hoover with fervency, persistence, and resolution, 
would give the multitudes a fresh spirit and a new 
courage. It is so much in keeping with his own real 
self so to speak, that we have great faith that this 
word from us, and like appeals from many other 
sources, will find him responsive. We do not ask 
for immediate material relief. It will take time to 
give all the jobs back. All we desire now is a sin- 
cere recognition of the primary significance of un- 
employment in the social and political spheres. If 
our President only talks about it long enough, 
everybody will talk about it. We will then be con- 
scious of our necessity, and inevitably we will do 
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something about it. That is the way we always 
behave. We ask for outspoken leadership. Lead on, 
Mr. President. We will trust and follow you. 


Lambeth Was Better 


AMBETH CONFERENCE was more vital this 
year than it was in 1920. Of that its own mem- 
bers were persuaded, and the sentiment of the press, 
as we gathered it in London, would confirm the 
opinion that if the findings were not invariably as 
clear-cut and unequivocal as they might have been, 
at any rate no problem was evaded because it was 
difficult, and no answer withheld because it might 
arouse differences and even disturbances. 

Two things were conspicuous- in the reports, 
which are so voluminous that they must be studied 
at great length. Here we have only brief space. The 
first and most important was the elaborate study 
of the doctrine of God. The Bishops did their ut- 
most to confess the prevailing disbelief and indif- 
ference about the God concept. They believe that 
science has showed in every stage of development 
that the divine is present as a creative force. Not 
much respect is paid to the searching philosophic 
thought abroad in the world which denies the the- 
istic ideas historically associated with Christianity. 
By the casual reference to such heresies it is to be 
implied that they are not greatly respected, and 
that the lack of zeal in God-faith is due to the care- 
lessness of people rather than to any conscientious- 
ness over things difficult to believe. 

We respect the conviction of these Anglican 
and American Episcopalian bishops, but we do be- 
lieve they have given little help to the major prob- 
lem of hosts of intelligent religious people who are 
not at all convinced that the Church meets the 
issues squarely or aids the seriously inquiring 
souls in finding a satisfactory way of life. It is a 
truism with many people of the liberal persuasion 
of thought, in whatever denomination they may be, 
that the God they are called upon to believe in is 
not satisfactory. That has been true of other con- 
cepts one after another in history. The infallible 
Bible, the Virgin Birth, the Deity of Christ, and 
other lesser doctrines have successively come into 
question, and the Church for the most part has 
been forced to acquiesce in the thought outside the 
Church which has become the thought of the most 
intelligent and powerful laity of the various com- 
munions. 

We must have a concept of this Ultimate Impera- 
tive of Life. It will not suffice merely to repeat 
ancient phrases for the modern mind. This is a 
condition known only too well by individuals 
among both clergy and laity in the Anglican and 
Episcopalian households. Their chief defense of the 
Conference is the natural one that in a large body 
only moderate and qualified statements could be 
passed. The hope of progress lies, now as always, 
not in large assemblies but in great leaders, and 
these, in the field of theology, the times await with 
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It is quite another, more cheering matter when we 
turn to social questions. On peace the Conference 
was excellent; on youth and the Church, just fair; 
on sex problems, and particularly on birth control, 
not quite so advanced as we are in our Protestant 
churches, but still bold and in’ principle unequi- 
vocal. The resolution on this subject passed by 
three-fourths of the voting delegates is in part as 
follows: 

Where there is a clearly felt moral obligation to limit or 
avoid parenthood [it is declared], the method must be decided 
on Christian principles. The primary and obvious methed is 
complete abstinence from intercourse (as far as may be nec- 
essary) in a life of discipline and self-control lived in the 
power of the Holy Spirit. Nevertheless, in those cases where 
there is such a clearly felt’ moral obligation to limit or avoid 
parenthood, and where there is a morally sound reason for 
avoiding complete abstinence, the Conference agrees that 
other methods may be used, provided that this is done in the 
light of the same Christian principles. The Conference records 
its strong condemnation of the use of any methods of con- 


ception-control from motives of selfishness, luxury, or mere 
convenience. 


The opposition to the resolution is due the fact 
that the Catholic party of the Church is governed 
by the Roman Catholic morality on this subject. 
But it is obvious that these bishops face the world 
as it is and bring their beliefs to conform to the 
social facts that are, and have long been all about 
us. That is, the Church is not setting up a new law 
by which the people shall live. They are taking what 
the people are actually living and giving it the 
qualified sanction of their holy office. 

We do not deplore this fact, but we do think 
many persons will believe that something new and 
creative in moral and spiritual values in sex-rela- 
tions and the family has been done when the fact 
is the bishops have only reported actual conditions 
and added a plea for a pure motive in sexual con- 
duct, with, of course, a high insistence upon the 
integrity of the marriage relation. 

From Lambeth the delegates go back to their 
dioceses refreshed by their associations and clari- 
fied in much of their thinking. It is gain, on the 
whole, for the Church and for religion. We do wish 
some progress had been made toward church unity, 
but on this subject there was no great interest, ex- 
cept as it came out in the scheme for church union 
in South India. On this matter of uniting with 
other denominations, the Conference seems to be 
favorable, but it will probably turn out, before such 
union or co-operation is formally consummated, 
that the Church will be against it, because there is 
always in the final reckoning that forbidding doc- 
trine that requires all who have corporate relations 
with the Anglican communion to be of the apostolic 
succession which is theirs to have and to hold ex- 
clusively. When the time comes that a minister or- 
dained by another church is by that fact co-equal 
in status with one ordained by the Anglican 
Church, we shall have union and an approach to 
universal unity. May the Lambeth Conference of 
1940 bring the Church nearer to that consum- 
mation! 
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Pioneering in Church Statistics 


ROBERT C. DEXTER 

Tre U. S. Looks at Irs CuHurcnes. By C. 
Luther Fry. New York: Institute of Social and 
Religious Research. $2.50. 

Until recently, most of our religious 
statistics have been the result of wishful 
thinking rather than scientific study. 
Within the last generation, the Federal 
Census Bureau has carefully tabulated 
data in regard to churches, and the book 
under consideration is a careful compila- 
tion of such data, arranged both in tables 
and charts in such a way that the un- 
statistical may understand. It answers 
scientifically the following eight simple 
questions: What Proportion of Americans 
Belong to Church? To What Denomina- 
tions Do They Belong? How Are Churches 
Geographically Distributed? How Rapidly 
Are Churches Growing? Is the Sunday 
School Declining? To What Extent Are 
Ministers Academically Trained? What Is 
the Value of Church Property? How Much 
Do Churches Spend? It is a book which 
should be on the library shelves of every 
denominational official, and it is especially 
valuable to those who are concerned with 
the making up of annual reports. Few 
denominational yearbooks which the re- 
viewer has seen present their statistical 
material in such form that he who runs 
may read, and if it serves no other purpose 
this book ought to be an example to those 
who have such responsibilities. 

There are several surprises in store for 
the reader of The U. 8. Looks at Ils 
Churches. The study, which is based on 
the census figures for 1926, brings out the 
fact that there are 212 separate denomina- 
tions in the United States, having 232,- 
000 churches, and 44,380,000 members 
over thirteen years of age. Denominational 
Sunday-schools, excluding the pupils in 
undenominational schools and parochial 
schools, have an enrollment of more than 
21,000,000 pupils, and the value of church 
edifices alone, not including parsonages, 
investment property, school buildings, or 
hospitals, is reported as $3,800,000,000, 
while the total expenditure for the year 
1926 of all churches amounted to $817,- 
000,000. If religion is not a major industry 
in America, it certainly approaches that 
classification. We are accustomed to think 
of education as a tremendously important 
aspect of our life, and yet there are prac- 
tically as many churches in America as 
there are public school buildings, and the 
total number of Sunday-school scholars 
is only 4,000,000 less than those in all our 
public elementary and secondary schools. 

It is interesting for Protestants to know 
that there is not a single State in which 
either the Jews or the Roman Catholics 
constitute the majority of the population ; 
but there are nine Southern States in 
which Protestants make up more than 
half the total, and the population of Utah 
is four-fifths Mormon. There are only 
three bodies, the Methodist Episcopal, the 
Protestant Episcopal, and the Roman 
Catholic, which have as many as three 


congregations in every State in the 
country. 

It is significant that there has been a 
falling off in Sunday-school pupils in the 
last ten years. In 1916, forty-eight per 
cent of the population under nineteen 
years of age were in the Sunday-school. 
In 1926 it had decreased to forty-four 
per cent. 

The data on education of the ministers 
is also interesting. An analysis of un- 
published census material covering twenty- 
one leading denominations, representing 
seventy-four per cent of the entire number 
of churches in the United States, shows 
that three out of eight ministers of eight- 
teen white denominations, and more than 
three out of four ministers of the large 
Negro bodies, do not claim to be graduates 
of either college or seminary. Roman 
Catholic priests generally report longer 
academic training than the ministers of 
the seventeen Protestant white bodies. 

Perhaps the most remarkable figures 
shown by the 1926 census have to do with 
church finances. During the ten years from 
1916 to 1926, the value of church edifices 
alone increased $2,163,000,000, or one hun- 
dred and sixty-three per cent. This was 
three times as rapid as the increase in 
retail food prices. 

These general statements are all studied 
in detail in various chapters in the book. 
To Unitarians the report is to some ex- 
tent disappointing, as our body, being one 
of the smaller of the denominational 
groups, was not studied in such detail as 
many of the others. However, Table 24, 
pages 1388-139, gives certain statistics 
which are of interest to us. This table 
gives us a total adult membership of 
59,318 in 1926, 54,632 being urban and 
4,686 rural. We have one of the largest 
percentages of urban membership of any 
of the denominations included. The data 
in regard to the value of church edifices 
per adult member is also interesting, 
showing that per adult member our in- 
vestment in church buildings is $467.20. 
This is one of the highest in the entire 
list and compares with the general aver. 
age of $86.63. The Church of the New 
Jerusalem is apparently the only one 
whose per-capita investment in church 
buildings is higher than ours, although 
the Christian Scientists approach our fig- 
ure. Our expenditure per adult member 
in the year 1926 was $57.64. We were 
exceeded in this by the Salvation Army 
with $112.05 and by one or two smaller 
bodies. 

It is impossible in a limited review of 
this kind to even mention all the inter- 
esting and suggestive material that such 
a study as this presents. The Institute of 
Social and Religious Research, under 
Whose auspices the study was made, de- 
serves hearty congratulations, and we 
hope that it will be only the beginning of 
2 number of similar studies in this field, 
which has been altogether too much 
neglected. 
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A Naive Theology 


Can THESE BONES LIVE? MODERN CHRISTI- 
ANITY, SOCIAL LIFE, AND THE ENGLISH CHURCH, 
By J. Worsley Boden. New York: Richard R. 
Smith, Inc. 

Although this book is written distinctly 
for the clergy and laity of the English 
Church, it can be profitably read by all 
who still hold to a naive theology and the 
puritanical mores repugnant to a virile 
critical and ethical enthusiasm. Few minis- 
ters have as accurate a knowledge and 
an understanding as complete of the whole- 
someness of the true-hearted rebels of 
our time as this author. Surely no one 
hostile to the English Church could more 
clearly see and spiritedly impugn its 
weaknesses. 

All the doctrines of the Apostles’ Creed 
are interpreted by a process of rationaliza- 
tion to meet the intellectual discomfiture 
that many church members feel in repeat- 
ing the articles of the Creed; that is, all 
save one. He bases all his theology and 
finds validation for it in what he declares 
the fact, irrefutably testified to; to wit, 
the resurrection of the body of Christ and 
his actual appearance and conversatiou 
with his disciples. Although he gives a 
good explanation of how the story of the 
Virgin Birth arose, he asserts that even 
that might have been biologically possible. 

W. F. G. 


Christocentric 

THe RADIANT Lire. By John 8. Bunting. 
New York: Fleming H. Revell Company. $1.50. 

The rector of the Church of the Ascen- 
sion, St. Louis, has drunk deeply of the 
mystics, especially Jacob Boehme. His 
mysticism is strongly Christocentric; and 
for him, as he says at the outset, “the love 
of Christ in the human heart is the 
greatest fire ever kindled on earth’. These 
chapters show how “a personal love for 
Christ in the heart, when it truly comes, 
will change the whole life’. Dr. Bunting 
has what so many lack, in this hurried 
and mechanical age, “the deep power of 
joy”. FRS. 


Tabloid Reviews 


Onn WOMAN AND THE PRINCESS. By Jerusha 
Oliver. Boston: Christopher Publishing House. 
$1.00. 

Two stories by a country school-teacher, 
who, unfortunately, has learned neither 
to write nor to spell. But what is gram- 
mar between friends? The stories seemed 
melodramatie and rather impossible to one 
reviewer. E. F. 


Tue Srar or InprA. By Isabel Brown Rose. 
New York; Friendship Press. 


India to-day, due to unrest over govern- 
mental affairs, is much in the public in- 
terest. This book, therefore, has a timely 
significance. It describes first-hand im- 
pressions of that ancient, mysterious, and 
problematical land. The volume centers 
about a study of religious significance, and 
considerable space is given to the mis- 
sionary enterprise. Sections are devoted to 
a study of the Moslems, the ancient Indian 
religions, Mahatma Gandhi, treatment of 
women. The book is well written and in- 
dicates acquaintance with native usage. 
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OUR CHILDREN 


A Joke at Quaker Meeting 


FRANCES MARGARET FOX 


We do not need to be told that it was 
hard for many small boys of long ago to 
behave properly at Quaker meeting. It 
is hard enough for any small boy to sit 
perfectly still anywhere. And the seats in 
those old-time meeting-houses were most 
uncomfortable. 

Between fifty and one hundred years 


“ago there was a little boy who never 


forgot, so long as he lived, how he used 
to feel during the solemn hours when he 
sat beside his father at Quaker meeting. 
The fathers and boys were separated 
from the mothers and girls in the meet- 
ing-house by a partition where all faced 
the high seats. 

Sometimes no one spoke during the 
entire meeting hour. If the little boy 
looked at another little boy, there was 
danger that both boys might smile. The 
grown man who remembered the long 
hours of those long-ago First Day meet- 
ings says that the mere sight of another 
boy used to make him feel like laughing. 

But there he had to sit, without a smile 
on his face, or a fidget in his oody, in 
the silence. On summer First Days only 
the buzzing of flies could be heard, or the 
singing of birds in the trees. In the 
winter, the fire in the big stove sometimes 
snapped and crackled, or a stick of wood 
dropped im a strange and solemn way. 

One First Day in Sixth Month, or in 
our way of speaking, one Sunday morning 
in June, a cow walked to the door of the 
little boy’s meeting-house, and looked in. 
He explained that he never had seen a 
cow that looked so funny. There she stood 
in the door, without the least expression 
on her face. She didn’t look surprised, nor 
smiling, nor sad. She simply stood there 
and gazed in, with a look on her face 
that was exactly right for Quaker meet- 
ing. To be sure, that cow should have 
known better than to appear at meeting 
like that and make it so much harder 
than usual for small boys and girls to 
keep from laughing. In time, she walked 
quietly away. 

The worst thing a little boy could do 
in Quaker meeting was to laugh. The next 


worst thing he could do was to get drowsy 


and go to sleep. Quaker fathers did not 
allow their little boys to take naps in 
church. 

When the little boy of this story grew 
sleepy in church, his father used to pick 
up his unlucky son and stand him on his 
feet. Whenever that happened, the little 
boy felt dreadfully ashamed. He was sure 
that all the Friends at meeting would 
think that he was about to speak in meet- 
ing, and, of course, no such thing as that 
was true. 

One warm First Day in Tenth Month, 
or October, our little boy suddenly began 


i to feel sleepy in meeting. He opened his 


eyes wide and winked them hard. He 
tried to think of things that would keep 
him awake. 

Near the door a big boy was sitting 
as straight as an arrow. The little boy 
had seen this big boy when he had come 
walking across lots to meeting. The little 
boy had watched the big boy tasting thorn 
apples on the way. But he did not know 
that the big boy had filled the crown of 
his high hat with the hard thorn apples. 

The little boy felt sleepier and sleepier. 
The flies buzzed at the closed windows, the 
blue jays called outside, the big boy sat 
so still, still, until! something very funny 
happened ! 

It seems that the little boy was not the 
only one who felt sleepy in that solemn 
stillness. The big boy went sound asleep 
while the drowsy little boy was looking 
at him through half-closed eyelids. The 
big boy’s head nodded, his tall hat fell off, 
and “Bump, bump, bumpety-bang!” and 
“Bang, bang, bangety-bump” went the 
load of thorn apples to the floor! 

The big boy, and the little boy too, were 
straightway wide-awake. The big boy was 
so ashamed because he had disturbed the 
meeting that he slid to the floor and 
crawled out of the meeting-house on all 
fours. He pushed his hat before him! 

The little boy was not the only one who 
almost laughed aloud. That little boy 
fairly shook with merriment, and smiled 
from ear to ear. There were others who 
did the same thing. 

A Quaker preacher who sat on one of 
the high seats, who had seen all that had 


happened, turned to the Friend beside 
him and shook hands. Then all the 
Friends shook hands, and the meeting 
was over. 


[All rights reserved] 


The Sparrow’s Fali 


M. WILMA STUBBS 


There was no sign of storm when Chip- 
pie and her companions set out on a 
long air flight over the lake. The lake 
was almost an inland sea, and to cross 
it was really quite an undertaking, even 
when the weather was calm and pleasant. 
So now, when the winds began to rise, 
the travelers became anxious. And when 
a fine snow threatened to blind them 
and cause them to lose their way. Chip- 
pie, at least, wished she were safe on 
shore. 

The travelers were flying much nearer 
the water now than when they had set 
out from land. The wind blew at almost 
gale force, and in a direction to ruffle 
their feathers and make flight harder. 
How dark the sky was, and how low the 
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clouds hung! And the snow fell faster 
and faster and thicker and thicker. 

Chippie struggled bravely on. She was 
only a few months old and not an ex- 
perienced traveler. With these com- 
panions of hers—not all of them sparrows 
—she was bound for the warmer South- 
land, where her winter would be spent. 
Then she would return north for her 
first summer of home-making. 

How small the tiny traveler-sparrow 
seemed in this black welter of cloud and 
storm and wind-lashed waters! Each 
minute she grew more and more wing- 
weary. More and more the gale buffeted 
her. Suppose she should not be able to 
continue with the others! Suppose, by and 
by, her wings should fail her and she 
should drop down, down, into the swirl- 
ing, hungry deeps! 

And it almost happened so. For a sud- 
den, especially strong blast seized the 
little traveler, and in the blinding snow 
she felt her strength giving way. But 


Rhapsody of the Waves 


Oh, haste with me 

To the sunny sea 
Which God’s great ‘Fiat’ made for thee ! 

Leave cankering care 

That chains you there, 
And fret and moil and drudgery: 
Away! Away! From care and strife 
To the sea a-teeming with finny life 
All clad in gorgeous silver mail 
Gliding through coral grove and dale, 
Or sweeping on in circling play 
’Mid ocean plants and bowers gay, 
That graceful wave o’er Neptune’s bed 
Of pearly sands in beauty spread. 

—John D. Walshe. 


Sentence Sermon 


His dominion shall be from sea even 
to sea.—Zech. iv. 10. 


she caught herself a little and managed 
to flutter down on a big something that 
was not the black waters of the lake. A 
strong ship was that night plowing its 
way across the lake to the distant shore. 
And it was on the canvas of one of the 
big lifeboats that the frightened Chippie 
found herself when she recovered her 
breath, 

As soon as she was a bit rested, Chippie 
started out on a tour of investigation, It 
was a big ship and there was much to 
explore. Of course a freighter is not built 
for passengers of the Chippie sort. But 
the winged tourists had not been quite 
forgotten, as they seem to be on some 
ships. So Chippie found friends—and 
food. That last was a great discovery, 
thought Chippie—food, plenty of it, and of 
a kind that she could eat. 

The storm raged well into the night. 
The ship rolled and tossed. But Chippie, 
safe in a sheltered corner, minded it not 
at all. With her head tucked under her 
wing, she slept until the gray dawn 
crept over the waters. Then she hopped 
over to the birds’ breakfast table, ate a 
hearty meal, and was off on strong wings 
landward. 

_ {All rights reserved] 
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“The Religion of the Business Man” 


Dr. Dodson asked one hundred laymen of his church four questions 
and then preached this sermon 


HEN Dr. George R. Dodson, minister of 
the Church of the Unity in St. Louis, 
Mo., preached a sermon this spring on 
“The Religion of the Business Man”, he 
used facts and opinions gained from 
writing to one hundred men of his con- 
gregation and asking them four questions. 
To the first question, “Does the Church 
of the Unity throw any light on your 
special problems?’ Dr. Dodson said that 
the replies were almost unanimously “No.” 
He said: 

“The writers do not think of themselves 
as business men, but just men. They rea- 
lize that their main problems are those 
of human beings. Although the famous 
Theodore Parker once preached a sermon 
on the ‘Trials and Temptations of Milk- 
men’, this congregation evidently does not 
expect its minister to solve for it the 
problems of industry and commerce. 
few did suggest as sermon topics such 
special subjects as ‘The Trend Toward 
Consolidation’, ‘Buying and Selling Stocks 
and Bonds, and ‘Treating in Commodity 
Futures’, and ‘The Formation of Trade 
Associations’.” 

The minister had as his second question, 
“In what ways do you find the service of 
the church serviceable Full and = en- 
lightening replies were received to this, 
most of these speaking of the church sery- 
ice as “stimulating to the mind and heart, 
promoting broad views, and building up 
an optimistic faith in the triumph of truth 
and right”. They say that the service and 
sermon bring them a calming and refresh- 
ing experience, openings up new vistas, 
helping them to see the facts of life in 
truer perspective and to get their bearings 
in the world. A number say that they 
are helped to get the viewpoint of others, 
and so are enabled to be more just and 
fair. A common note running through 
them all is the conyiction that business is 
service and not sharp practice, that 
standards are rising and old abuses are 
being discarded. 

Question Three, “How do you think the 
service might be more helpful?’ was evi- 
dently the hardest to answer. Most of 
the answers suggested, “You're on the 
right track—go ahead!” 

The fourth question asked what kind 
of sermons were best liked. Said Dr. Dod- 
son: 

“Some of the persons who responded 
like best the sermons which deepen their 
sense of the unseen and which strengthen 
their faith in immortality. Others prefer 
those sermons which show how a man 
may gladly and without reserve accept 
the science of our time and still be sin- 
cerely religious. Many welcome sermons on 
the new scientific discoveries in astron- 
omy, physics, biology, and psychology. 

“They expect their minister to be a 
reporter, to stand between them and the 
universities, to be a middleman of en- 
lightenment. Some speak with gratitude of 
the help they have received in building 
up a sound and wholesome philosophy, a 
working theory of life. Quite a number like 
to have presented to them pictures of 
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sincerity and kindness which help them to 
keep their hearts high and to maintain 
spiritual morale. 

“In short, these letters are revealing. 
In these confidential communications, the 
business man appears not as the monster 
ef selfishness and oppression which some 
radical circles imagine him to be, but as 
a very human and humane man, striving 
to be just and fair, trying to improve 
business conditions, and with a mind eager 
to know something of the great events 
happening in the intellectual world. These 
business men realize that they cannot live 
nobly without noble thoughts, and for 
these they look to the pulpit. Most of these 
men realize that honest business is human 
service, and all of them ought to know that 
he who conducts the necessary business of 
the world in the highest spirit is as truly 
in the ministry as the clergyman in the 
pulpit or the priest before the altar.” 


Death of Mrs. L. W. Taylor 


Mrs. Laura W. Taylor, age sixty, wife 
of Dr. William Marcus Taylor, pastor of 
Chattanooga All Souls Unitarian Church, 
died at her home in Chattanooga, Tenn., 
August 15, after an illness of ten 
months. 

Mrs. Taylor was a native of Tennessee 
and was connected with some of its lead- 
ing citizens. Immediately after her mar- 
riage she became active in church work 
and remained her husband’s most able 
assistant. In their early married life, Mr. 
Taylor was pastor for seven years in the 
Chattanooga Christian Church, through 
which they gained many lifelong friends. 

They spent three years in service in 
the foreign field, where he was _ superin- 
tendent of education and missionary or- 
phanage work in Porto Rico; he also 
traveled in the mission field for five years. 
For four years they lived in New Orleans, 
where he was pastor of St. Charles 
Avenue Christian Church. 

Mrs. Taylor was a member of the Uni- 
tarian Christian Church. She was of 
artistic temperament, a woman of ex- 
ceedingly good judgment, and dearly be- 
loved by all who knew her. J. B.A. 


Ancestors’ Sunday at Duxbury 


Descendants of the Alden, Loring, 
Standish, Winsor, Peterson, and Winslow 
families attended “Ancestors’ Sunday” 
services at the old meeting-house of the 
First Parish of Duxbury, Mass., Sunday, 
August 24. The State tercentenary sery- 
ice, written by Dr. Henry Hallam Saun- 
derson, was read by Dudley R. Child, 
pastor. The sermon was by Rey. Abbot 
Peterson of Brookline, whose grandfather 
was a pew-owner in the church. In the 
evening the play, “The Old Peabody Pew”, 
was presented, with the cast in old cus- 
tumes, including a voluminous cloak of 
1820, Paisley shawls, poke-bonnets, and 
the bonnet of a civil war bride whose hus- 
band fell at the battle of Bull Run. © 
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Induct Mr. Fritchman 


Minister, formerly a Methodist, enters 
upon pastorate in Petersham, Mass. 


Dr. Ralph W. Sockman, minister of the 
Madison Avenue Methodist Episcopal 
Chureh, New York City, delivered the in- 
stallation sermon for Rey. Stephen H. 
Fritchman, who was inducted as pastor 
of the First Parish Church, Unitarian, 
Petersham, Mass., Wednesday, August 27, 
at eight o’clock. 

Speaking on the modern fall of man, 
Dr. Sockman declared that the iron laws 
of modern industry, the determinism of 
the new psychology, and the materialism 
of a pagan civilization have all conspired 
together to leave man with a fresh sense .- 
of his ineffectiveness. ‘To-day man has 
gained control of the forces of nature 
but lost control of human nature.” Rather 
than feeling that he is, in the words of 
the Psalmist, little lower than the angels, 
the twentieth-century man feels he is little 
higher than the brutes, asserted Dr. Sock- 
man, who issued an appeal for the lost 
confidence in man’s spiritual dignity and 
moral supremacy. 

Others participating in the installation 
of Mr. Fritchman as twenty-second min- 
ister of the Petersham church, which was 
founded in 1738, were Dean Henry H. 
Meyer of Boston University and Dr. 
George F’. Patterson, administrative vice- 
president of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation, the former giving the prayer of 
installation and the latter the charge to 
the congregation. 

Rey. Frank O. Holmes, minister of the 
First Church, Unitarian, Jamaica Plain, 
Mass., delivered the charge to the min- 
ister, while Rev. Robert C. Douthit, for- 
mer minister of the parish, offered the 
prayer. Rev. James Luther Adams, Second 
Chureh, Unitarian, Salem, Mass., also 
took part. 

Mr. Fritchman, a graduate of Ohio 
Wesleyan and New York Universities, re- 
ceived his bachelor of divinity from Union 
Theological Seminary, New York City. He 
was for a time instructor in Bible at 
Ohio Wesleyan University and later reli- 
gious news editor of The New York 
Herald Tribune. He is at present lecturing 
in English literature at Boston University. 
In March, 1929, he was ordained an elder 
in the Methodist Episcopal Church at 
Poughkeepsie, N.Y. He was received into 
the American Unitarian Association in 
May, 1930. 

A native of Cleveland, Ohio, Mr. Fritch- 
man came Hast to accept an instructorship 
in New York University in 1925. In 1928 
he married Frances L, Putnam of Boston, 
a graduate in that year from Bryn Mawr 
College. Mr. and Mrs. Fritchman have 
taken up their residence in the Ingersoll 
Parsonage, Petersham. 


In so far as religion refuses to submit 
its dogmas to free and fearless examina- 
tion, it arrays itself against the entire 
drive of the ascending human spirit. 


—William Pepperell H, Montague. 
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Restored Beauty of an Old Church to be 


Rededicated in 


HD rededication of one of the few re- 

maining church buildings dating from 
pre-Reyolutionary times is scheduled to 
take place in Dighton, Mass., on Sunday, 
September 14, at 3.30 p.m. The church is 
known as the Pedo-Baptist Congregational 
(Unitarian) Church of Dighton Lower 
Four-Corners. 

The present building dates from 1770 
and was used as barracks and as a sheep- 
pen during the Revolution. In 1861 it was 
modernized, and this summer it has been 
restored to nearly its original condition. 

When the plaster and lathes were re- 
moved this spring, before the restoring 
process began, it was found that the 
original church had been built with few 
if any nails. Beams were sawed so as to 
dovetail one another, and both beams and 
boards were held with wooden pegs. The 
boards are of a size which it is no longer 
possible to obtain in these. regions and 
probably came from trees going back be- 
fore the time of the earliest white 
settlements. ) 

Many of the features were allowed to 
remain, as they antedated the moderniza- 
tion of Civil War times. Among these are 
the old weather vane, the bell from the 
Revere Bell Foundry, the old horse block 
where parishioners were formerly ac- 
customed to dismount, the foot-scraper, 
and the stone stile where people walked 
over the wall to the cemetery when the 
hand-wrought gates were closed. 

But more striking to the eye are the 
alterations made to restore the building 
to its original condition. Old-fashioned 


CORRESP 


Appreciation 


To the Editor of THe CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 


Having studied this year in Holland 
and having preached in various of its 
churches which were originally Catholic, 
then Calvinist, and now “sort of liberal’, 
I have become acquainted with many 
ehureh papers and other religious periodi- 
eals. But with much more joy and with 
much more satisfaction I have read THE 
CHRISTIAN REGISTER. Through the weekly 
of the Unitarian Church I was every 
week informed in a thorough manner of 
what was going on theologically and eccle- 
siastically in America and Canada. From 
Norman Dowd in Canada to John Petrie 
in Memphis, Tenn., from Vanderlaan in 
Berkeley, Calif., to Raymond Bragg in 
Chicago, Ill, and to Minot Simons and 
Lon Call in New York, I knew while 
way off in little Holland what was hap- 
pening. Better than in any Dutch church 
paper did I follow the Dutch professor 
Heering on his tour in America, and when 
I met Melvin Welke in Paris I knew 
through THE Reerster that he had been 
in Transylvania. Moreover, the editorials 
about Fosdick and Gandhi, as well as 
about other great issues that were called 
to attention, and articles by such scholars 


Dighton, Mass. 


box pews, with their white doors, have 
taken the place of the modern conven- 
tional church pews. The galleries, and 
even the quaint slave pews, have been 
restored. The prosaic platform of 1861 
has given way to an old-fashioned high 
pulpit, with its sounding board above. The 
old Bible has been rebound. 

Once more the pews bear the names of 
families once connected with the parish, 
names familiar in the old Plymouth 
Colony, such as those of Standish, Bay- 
lies, Talbot, and others. 

New memorial and historical tablets are 
to be found on the walls. The one to the 
former ministers goes back to Rev. Ezra 
Stiles, D.D., LL.D, who left the church 
in 1777 and later became president of 
Yale. Some of the notable relics of the 
ehureh have been placed in a glass case, 
while the old records are to be housed 
in a massive fireproof vault in the 
basement. 

Several former ministers, scattered 
from Vermont to Ohio, are expected to be 
present at the rededication, and some will 
take part in the exercises. The address of 
the day is to be delivered by Rev. Louis 
C. Cornish, D.D., President of the Ameri- 
ean Unitarian Association. 

‘This is also to be the annual Home- 
Coming Sunday, and all who have ever 
attended the church, or ‘whose ancestors 
worshiped there, are invited to be present. 
An invitation is also extended to persons 
visiting the State in connection with the 
tercentenary celebrations. 


ONDENCE 


as Dr. Fenn, Dr. Reccord, and Mr. Petrie, 
did stimulate religiously, intellectually. 
Yes, THe Recister is a denominational 
paper of a small American denomination ; 
nevertheless, I speak from experience 
when I call it of international significance. 
I ask you, can we expect from a church 
paper any more? 
WiLLiAM J. HUIZINGA. 
TOLBERT, GRONINGEN, 
HOLLAND. 


Note Before Lenox 
To the Editor of TH CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 


There is a proposed Laymen’s League 
Conference to be held at Lenox to discuss 
the question as to why millions avoid 
and get along without the churches. This 
is rather a misstatement of fact. The 
self-evident truth is they get along with 
them, although unconsciously so, and very 
largely without remuneration for their 
support. But they neither avoid them nor 
do without them. Millions of people the 
world over get along without a host of 
good things, taking them for granted and 
accepting their benefits and offerings with- 
out any expectation of passing on the 
good things themselves. 
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These people, who will be talked about 
and whose interests will be discussed, al- 
ways hang around on the edges of every 
conceivable sort of helpful institution. 
They never do anything, except in a nega- 
tive way, to help the movements which 
have invariably raised the tone of society. 
They are quite incapable of initiative, any 
type of reform, but always hang back and 
let someone else do all the pioneering. 
We have several public men who just 
now are much heard of, but in their col- 
lege days they never initiated or supported 
any stirring reform. 

The world is full of these people. They 
abound in every community. They always 
say, “Why doesn’t somebody do something 
about this?’ always themselves waiting 
for the pioneer and the agitator, and then 
usually coming in later and announcing 
themselves as always haying believed in 
this reform. Why worry about them? Why 
go to Lenox and discuss the problem when 
the Laymen could find plenty of these 
people right in the towns where they live? 
Why give the matter any thought what- 
ever? 

Fundamentally the race has always been 
so; fundamentally it will always remain 
so. It requires a vast amount of courage 
to be a leader anywhere in this world, 


-and especially right here in Massachusetts, 


and right here in the town where I live. 
Why go across the State when the job 
could just as well be done in the places 
where we live? We should all get a good 
training at it and easily learn the obvious 
lesson that most of the people in this 
world just simply want to be let alone. 


Wititiam A. Woon. 
FRAMINGHAM, Mass. 


Chestnut Hill Meeting-House 
161 Years Old, Rededicated 


The Chestnut Hill Meeting-House, near 
Uxbridge, Mass., which is more than 161 
years old, was rededicated June 5 through 
the efforts of the Mendon Historical So- 
ciety. The building was marked by a 
bronze tablet by Deborah Wheelock Chap- 
ter, D. A. R. A mixed choir was dressed 
in old-fashioned costumes. The rededica- 
tion address 'was by Rey. Charles J. Staples, 
Northboro, Mass., whose father, Rey. Carl- 
ton Staples, was pastor of the old church 
many years ago. An historical address 
was delivered by Walter B. Dodge, Rum- 
ford, Rl. 

The old meeting-house was completed 
in 1769 and was the only place of worship 
in the vicinity of Uxbridge, Mass., until 
1812. It is an excellent example of early 
American bandicraft and is in a fine state 
of preservation. The wood which makes 
up the greater part of the church is white 
oak, hand-hewn, while the nails were made 
in a near-by blacksmith shop. The finer 
eabinet work of the pulpit was completed 
by two men from Dedham, Mass. The 
building was unplastered until 1807. It 
was without any heating equipment until 
a stove was installed in 1835. The chureh 
has not been used for regular worship 
for more than forty years, but Sunday 
afternoon services are conducted there in 
August by. visiting preachers. 
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No Program Week at the Shoals 


No Program Week at the Isles of 
Shoals, August 23-30, was ushered in by 
one of the worst summer storms in years, 
and from Thursday night until Sunday 
morning the Sightseer made no trips from 
Portsmouth. To those who were fortunate 
enough to be on the island, the storm was 
a wonderful sight, and we shall never 
forget the waves dashing over the cliffs 
on Star Island and the spray shooting 
at least fifty feet over White Island 
Light. Unfortunately, this storm played 
havoe with the plans of the prospective 
No Program Shoalers and cut very seri- 
ously into the attendance. 

As the name indicates, there was no 
fixed program of any sort, save morning 
chapel and the candlelight service, with- 
out which the Shoals would not be the 
Shoals. 

Rey. Lymar V. Rutledge, of Dedham, 
Mass., preached the Sunday sermon in 
the little meeting-house, his subject being 
“Science and Religion”, and it was a very 
inspiring service. Sunday night, Mr. Rut- 
ledge showed his moving pictures of Star 
Island. They were taken at the various 
conferences this summer and, most im- 
portant, they included Thomas H. Elliott 
and “Uncle Oscar” Laighton. In years to 
come, they will be of great value. 

The week was most successful in that 
all thoronghly enjoyed themselves, doing 
as they pleased, which is not always pos- 
sible at a regular conference, where al- 
most every minute seems to be taken up. 
The quiet, happy life of this week was 
a great contrast to the bustle and activ- 
ities most Shoalers associate with the 
Island, and perhaps it became even 
dearer to many of those present, in con- 
sequence. One of the great things one 
brings back from Star Island is the feel- 
ing that one has been among friends and 
made many new and lasting friendships. 
This week has*been ideal for that, and 
the hope is that as many as possible may 


experience it in the future, for it is 
delightful and most worth while. 


The Alliance, as Usual 


The church building at Laconia, N.H., 
is undergoing extensive improvements. <A, 
hardwood floor is being laid. During the 
spring the vestibule was painted, and last 
summer the outside of the church received 
a coat of paint. Electric wiring and fix- 
tures were installed in the building, and 
an electric organ-blower was attached. As 
usual, members of the Alliance sponsored 
these improvements. 
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DT “RL. Cork a See 


OF RELIGIOUS, 


EDUCATIONAL, 


SOCIAL, AND CHARITABLE 


ORGANIZATIONS WHICH RECEIVE THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS 


DO YOU KNOW A MAN 


who is unsatisfied religiously, 

who is seeking a solution to his 

spiritual perpletines! How you 

may help him work out his own 

life philosophy will be discussed 
at the 


EASTERN CONVENTION 
of the 
UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S. LEAGUE 
Lenox, Mass., Sept. 19 - 21 


Be forehanded—choose dele- 
gates now and send their names 
to Headquarters at 


SIXTEHN BwAcON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


THE MEADVILLE 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
CHICAGO 


trains for the liberal ministry of to-day. 
Its association with the University of 
Chicago opens to its students, in addi- 
tion to its own courses, a curriculum 
unrivaled in extent. 


The Academie Year 1930-31 will 
begin Wednesday, October 1, 1980. 


For information address 


President SypNry B. Snow, D.D., 
5659 Woodlawn Avenue, 
Chicago, Ill. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California 


Invites correspondence from men or women 
thinking of the ministry, religious education, or 
parish work as a vocation. 


Thorough training in all departments of 
theological study. Supplementary work avail- 
able at Pacific School of Religion and Uni- 
versity of California, including summer sessions. 
Ideal year-round climate. Free tuition and lodg 
ing; generous scholarships for superior work ; 
opportunities for self-support. 


The present term began August 18, 1930. 


For Register of the School, or further in- 
formation, address the President. 


BARL MORSH WILBUR, D.D. 


THE crristian INEXPENSIVE 


UNION VACATIONS 


46 BOYLSTON STREET 


For Young Men at the 
CAMPING CLUB 

$11.10 WEEKLY. 
48 Boylston Street 


Inquire at 
HUBbard 1122 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Instituted 1845 Incorporated 1864 
THE PRINCIPAL UNITARIAN WORK 
for children who need foster-home care 

IT DOES PREVENTIVE WORK 


through wholesome home life, through fostering 
physical fitness, through educational advantages, 
through character building. 


IN THIS AND COMING GENERATIONS 


Presipent, Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL. 
Vice-Prrsipent, PHILIP NICHOLS. 

Cierx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, PAUL C. CABOT. 

Directors: Miss Louisa T. Bazeley, Miss Mary E, 
Bradlee, Allston Burr, Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. 
Philip Y. De Normandie, Richard- S$. Eustis, M.D., 
Miss Louise Fessenden, Herbert K. Hallett, Mrs. 
John Hoar, Harry O. Mayo, Rev. Paul S. Phalen, 
Mrs. A. D. Sheffield, Edward C. Storrow, Jr. 


PARKER B. FIELD, Genera Secretary, 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers of 
religious life and community service. 


Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 


Promotes sympathy and co-operation among 
liberal Christians, 


Defends civil and religious liberty at home and 
abroad. 


The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 


tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish. 


Send contributions to Henry H. Fuller, 
Treasurer. 
Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Branch Offices 


285 Madison Avenue, New York 
105 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
2416 Allston Way, Berkeley 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


INCORPORATED 
TRAINING FOR RELIGIOUS LEADERSHIP 


A Normal School for Directors of Religious 
Education and Parish Assistants. Practical 
courses in administration. Special courses ar- 
ranged for Church School teachers and others. 
High academic standards. 


Rev. Lyman V. Rurvepen, President. 
For particulars address 


MISS ANNIE M. Fitoon, School Administrator, 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 


“In the foothills of the White Mountains’’ 


Boys only, beginning September. College, Gen- 
eral, Practical Arts Courses. Junior School, 
All Sports. Over fifty years, Unitarian aus- 
poe, _ raltioa, room, board, laundry, $800. 
Vrite to: 


CARL B. WETHERELL, Headmaster 
Box 16. Andover, N.H. 
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Marblehead’s Program 
Addition to church completed 


When the church at Marblehead begins 
its activities in September, it will do so 
with added facilities. During the summer 
an addition, contemplated for a number 
of years, has been completed. This ex- 
tension includes a kitchen more than 
doubled in size, new Sunday-school rooms, 
a large stage, two fireplaces, and an en- 
larged entrance to the social rooms. Mar- 
blehead is a rapidly growing community. 
The church has shared in this develop- 
ment, and had reached the point where 
it could not meet its opportunities with 
the equipment which it had. This in- 
erease in conveniences will enable the 
Sunday-school, League, Alliance, and the 
Y. P. R. U. to widen their activities. 

This is the fifth building program par- 
ticipated in by this society since its or- 
ganization in 1715. The parish has had 
three church buildings, the present one 
having been erected in 1912. In 1920 an 
extension was made for storage purposes 
at the rear of the building. This last en- 
largement should enable the society ade- 
quately to fulfill its mission to the com- 
munity as a liberal organization. 

The church continues its activities 
throughout the year. Many persons with 
liberal opinions come to Marblehead dur- 
ing the summer, and regularly attend the 
church services. The church is well ad- 
vertised with placards, window-cards, 
street signs, and courses of sermons. 
Among the activities this summer have 
been a fair, one of the most successful 
in recent years; a continental breakfast 
given in the garden of a parishioner, and 
a largely attended lawn-party. Plans are 
maturing for one of Marblehead’s best 
years. The year will begin with a thorough 
eanvass of new families. 


Unity Congregation, St. Louis, 
Raise Wulfing Memorial Fund 


Reports of all the organizations of the 
Church of the Unity, St. Louis, Mo., given 
at. the annual meeting were most en- 
couraging, showing a consistent growth 
during one of the happiest and fullest years 
in the history of the church. The con- 
gregation carried through to a successful 
conclusion the John Max Wulfing Memo- 
rial, leaving the church free from any 
floating indebtedness and adding a sub- 
stantial amount to the endowment fund. 
Mr. Wulfing, who died January 28, 1929, 
served for nearly twenty-five years as 
ehairman of the trustees and contributed 
generously of time and money during 
many trying periods. 

The minister, Dr. George D. Dodson, dur- 
ing the year preached two series of ser- 
mons, the last one of which especially held 
the interest of the congregation and drew 
many visitors. The five Sundays preceding 
Easter he preached on the religion of the 
scientist, philosopher, poet, prophet, and 
mystic. After Easter this series was ex- 
tended to include “The Religion of the 
American Business Man” and what might 


_ have been termed “The Religion of the 


Engineer”. All of these services were very 


well attended. 
iia . 
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Four trustees to serve for three years 


were chosen as follows: J. William Davis, 


Henry F. Lodge, J. Clarence Taussig, and 
Philip HE. Morrill. Walter G. Clarke was 
re-elected treasurer, and William HE. Witt- 
rig, secretary. 


Summer Services at 
Vineyard Haven 


Rev. John Nicol Mark has served as 
Summer preacher at Stevens Memorial 
Chapel, Vineyard Haven, Mass. The serv- 
ices have been well attended this sum- 
mer. The Alliance, consisting of eight 
active members and aided by the sum- 
mer visitors, held its annual fair in 
August. The sum of six hundred dollars 
was raised. Dr. Charles B. Elder, who was 
minister of the church for thirteen sum- 
mers, had a serious operation in June. 
His recovery was rapid and he was able 
to preach one Sunday in August. The 
spirit and loyalty of this small group 
of Unitarians on Marthas Vineyard is 
remarkable and should be an inspiration 
to all free churches. 


Remarkable Renewal, Growth 
in Church at Pomona, Calif. 


The First Unitarian Church in Pomona, 
Calif., which has experienced a year of 
remarkable growth under the leadership 
of Rev, Julia N. Budlong, has a member- 
ship resident in eight neighboring towns in 
addition to Pomona: Covina, Spadra, Ful- 
lerton, Chino, Claremont, Ontario Eti- 
wanda, and Fontana. 

A year ago a handful of tenacious Uni- 
tarians at Pomona were carrying on in the 
face of a seemingly hopeless situation. 
They had no minister, and no money with 
which to engage one, but were ministering 
to themselves by meeting as an open 
forum. It was to this open forum that 
Miss Budlong gave a series of lectures 
during May and June of 1929, which re- 
sulted in her being called to serve the 
chureh, Opening the year with seventeen 
people present, Miss Budlong has seen her 
congregations steadily grow, reaching an 
attendance of ninety-six on Haster Sun- 
day and, averaging forty for the season. 
Twelve new members joined the society, 
all but one being self-supporting adults; 
almost the entire old membership has re- 
newed its interest, and seven children were 
dedicated in a christening service, Easter 
Sunday. 

The open forum has continued to carry 
on, meeting Monday evenings and being 
addressed by such speakers as Rev. Theo- 
dore ©. Abel of the Hollywood, Calif., Hu- 
manist Society, Dr. Robert Whitaker, Ed- 
ward Adams Cantrell, Dr, E. L. Bogart 
of the University of Illinois, and Dr. R. D. 
Williams of Pomona College. 

The money-raising efforts of the society 
were directed into an organ fund cam- 
paign. Half of the necessary $3,000 was 
raised in the first three months of the 
campaign. 

The closing weeks of the church year 
were enlivened by an attack upon Unita- 
rianism from the minister of the large and 
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extremely orthodox Presbyterian church, 
who included Unitarianism in a series of 
sermons on “modern cults’. The attendant 
publicity has been much appreciated by 
local Unitarians, and the attack was 
squarely met by Miss Budlong in an an- 
Swering sermon on “Why Unitarians Be- 
lieve as They Do”. 


Leaders of the New Peace in Germany 
(Continued from page 726) 


German soil. Beyond our wordy services, 
in which the human is so overevident, we 
need the wonderful, silent worship of the 
Friends, which gives, as does no other 
form of worship, relaxation of the spirit, 
nearness to Jesus, comradeship, and 
preparation for service. We do not need 
new organizations, but new hearts. We 
have more than enough men who have 
ideas, and try to put them through. The 
calm, deep-thinking men, who can be 
silent and listen, can work through God. 
We have much helping work, but little 
love. We have many Christian forms, but. 
little of the spirit of Christ. 

Great possibilities lie before our Ger- 
man branch of the World Alliance for 
International Friendship through the 
Churches. The peculiarity of the German 
branch is that it is not an official task 
of the Church, but a free union. May this 
be a blessing to the work, and may it, 
through the forces which are working in 
our German Christianity, become a lever 
for the Christian movement of compassion ! 


Des Mornes, JIowa.—Unity Church 
opened Sunday, September 7, for the 
year’s work. The past year, the first of 
Rey. C. J. Dutton’s ministry, showed thirty 
new members had joined the church. It 
is the largest increase in many years. 
Through the interest of one of these new 
members, George Wrightman, the adult 
class met every Sunday during the sum- 
mer vacation, with a larger attendance 
than during the spring, despite the hottest 
heat wave in the State’s history. Mr. 
Dutton spent the summer in the East, 
and in 1931 will publish his eleventh 
novel, and a biography. Unity Church 
is looking forward to a successful year. 
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“Who is that fellow with the long hair?” 
“He’s a fellow from Yale.” “Oh, I’ve often 
heard of those Yale locks.” 

—Boston Transcript. 


The State of Virginia presented the pole- 
conquering Admiral with a sword, but it 
seems to us that an ice-pick would have 
been more useful. 

—New York Evening Journal. 


“You’ll have to wait’, said the guide. 
“T can’t show you around the galleries yet. 
Smoking isn’t allowed.” “But we’re not 
smoking”, said the visitors. “No, but I 
am’, replied the guide.—Tit-Bits. 


acquitted on burglary 
charge): “Well, good-by. I'll drop in on 
you some time.” Counsel: “All right, but 
make it in the daytime, please.” 
shington Herald. 


Client (just 


Artist: “This is my latest picture, 
‘Builders at Work.’ It is very realistic.” 
Visitor: “But they aren’t at work.” “I 
know. That’s the realism.” 

—Royal Arcanum Bulletin. 


Former President Calvin Coolidge is 
writing 150 words daily for the news- 
papers. This shows how a period of un- 
employment will stir a man’s ambitions. 
In the White House his daily output was 
eonsiderably less than that.—Life. 


Auto Tourist: “I clearly had the right 
of way when this man ran into me, and 
yet you say I was to blame.” Local Officer : 
“You certainly were.” Autoist: “Why?” 
Local Officer: “Because his father is 
mayor, his brother is chief of police, and 
I go with his sister.”—Trindl Tips. 


To test their knowledge of English the 
native students in a Chinese Christian 
college were asked to give in their own 
language the meaning of certain phrases, 
including “Out of sight, out of mind’. One 
of them summed up the situation in two 
words—“Invisible, insane.’’—Punch. 


The new hardware clerk prided himself 
on always having a snappy comeback. “Do 
you keep refrigerators?” the timid-looking 
woman inquired quietly. “No”, he snapped. 
“We sell them.” “Anyway”, she said, as 
she strolled toward the door, ‘‘you’ll keep 
the one you were going to sell me. Good 
morning.”—Wisconsin Agriculturist. 


The American Opera Company, which 
for three years has been presenting grand 
opera in English, has decided not to carry 
on next season. What we long feared has 
come to pass. The American public will 
not listen to grand opera unless the music 
is occasionally interrupted by a _ good, 
snappy advertising talk. 

—Spokane Spokesman-Review. 


McPherson, who owned a _ theater in 
Dundee, visited London to get some ideas 
for advertising. While walking through 
the city, he saw a notice outside a cinema 
to the effect that all persons over eighty 
years of age would be admitted free. “Just 
the thing’, he told himself. The following 
day he returned to his native town, and 
the first thing he did was to put a notice 
outside his own theater: “All persons over 
eighty years of age will be admitted free, 
if accompanied by their parents.” 

—Tit-Bits. 
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Czechoslovakia 


Way off in Czechoslovakia a lady reads 
in THr CHRISTIAN Register about the 
decrease in contributions last year for 
ministers’ pensions and generously 
sends a check. Better yet, she also 
writes, “I hope to continue this dona- 
tion in other years.” It is regular giv- 
ing each year by churches, societies, 
individuals, that helps steady the pen- 
sions for ministers. Take the lesson 
to heart and see that your church 
sends its annual contributions to 


UNITARIAN SERVICE PENSION Soctrty 
HArRoLp G. ARNOLD, Treasurer 


| 55 Emmons Road, West Roxbury, Mass. 
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UNITARIAN VISITORS TO BOSTON 


al Rage following hotels are worthy of 
patronage. They render excellent 
service and provide a pleasant atmos- 
phere for their guests. 


RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE 


PARKER HOUSE 
SCHOOL AND TREMONT STREETS 
Near A.U.A 

600 Guest Rooms with bith and shower 

Phone, Hubbard 8600 

HOTEL LENOX 

BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 

Near Arlington Street Church and Back 


Bay Station—ten minutes to A.U.A Room 
with bath, $3-$5. Phone, KENmore 5300. 


HOTEL BELLEVUE 
Beacon Street, BOSTON 


Next to State House 
Rooms with bath $3.50 up Phone, Haymarket 2981 
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BURDETT COLLEGE \ 


BUSINESS TRAINING FOR YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN 


Two-year Courses: Business Administration— 
Accounting—Normal—Secretarial. 

Shorter Courses: Office Management—Book-keep- 
ing—Stenographie—Civil Service 


156 STUART STREET BOSTON 
Founded 1879 Tel. Hancock 6300 
For Catalogue address F. H. BURDETT, Pres. 


New England Home for Little Wanderers 


An open door for any New 
England child who needs 
our help. bxcellent medi- 
cal and foster-home serv- 
ice. Study Home for 
personality problems. 


Since 1865 dependent 
upon contributions. Will 
you not help one of our 
600 children by your gift 
now? 


Arthur S. Johnson, President 
Cheney C. Jones, Superintendent 
Samuel D. Parker, Treasurer 


161 South Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


When ordering change of 
address please send old 
as well as new address 
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Church Announcements 


BOSTON, MASS.—FIRST CHURCH (1630), 
corner of Berkeley and Marlborough Streets. 
Rev. Charles BE. Park, D.D., minister. Morning 
service, 11 a.m. Rey. Frederic Gill will preach. 
All seats free at all services. The church is 
open daily from 9 to 4, All welcome. 


BOSTON, MASS.—KING’S CHAPEL (1686), 
School and Tremont Streets. Minister Emeri- 
tus, Rev. Howard N. Brown, D.D. Minister-in- 
Charge, Rev. John Carroll Perkins, D.D. Chorus 
of Men’s Voices. Raymund C, Robinson, Mus. 
Bac., organist and choirmaster. Sunday at 
11 a.M., Morning Prayer, with sermon by Rev. 
Prof. Henry Hallam Tweedy, D.D., Yale 
Divinity School. 


BOSTON, MASS.—SECOND CHURCH (1649), 
874 Beacon Street, corner Audubon Road. Rev. 
Dudley Hays Ferrell, minister; Rev. Edward 
A. Horton, D.D., minister emeritus. From June 
15 to September 21, the church will unite with 
Arlington Street Chureh for summer services. 
The church will re-open Sunday, September 28. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO—THE FIRST UNI- 
TARIAN CHURCH, Euclid Ave. at Bast 82nd 
Street. Rev. Dilworth Lupton and Rey. Paul 
Harmon Chapman, ministers. 9.30 a.mM., Church 
School; 11 a.m., Morning service. 


NEW YORK.—ALL SOULS CHURCH, Dr. 
Minot Simons, minister. Services in the hall 
of the MacDowell Club, 166 East 73rd Street, 
during the erection of the new church at 80th 
Street and Lexington Ave. Welcome to friends 
and strangers. Sunday 11 a.m. Church office 
at 183 East 80th Street. Services closed dur- 
ing the summer. Will be resumed October 5. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


CHURCH, HELP AND 
MISCELLANEOUS WANTS 


Transient rate 4 cents per word. Dis- 
count for 6 or more insertions. Minimum 
charge $1.00. Watch these columns cach 
week. Rate card furnished on request. 


WANTED—Organ position, substitute or per- 
manent. Telephone ARLINGTON 0541-J. 


need 


CHURCHES 

SCHOOLS BIBLE 
HOMES 

LODGES Write for Catalog 
TEACHERS or call at 
PREACHERS . Masssabenstis | Eats 
LAYMEN ‘Street, Boston 


